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“ Going Along.” 
The Danube. Vienna. 


magnificent. Other villages and other castles 
succeed. At Ips, and, indeed, in more places 
than one, some large buildings are in progress. At 
Ips a record may be noticed that the water rose 
up the front of a house 13 feet on the 31st of 
October, 1787, and 10 feet on the 3rd of February, 
1862, the ground on which the house stands 
being about 4 feet more from the present level of 
the river. At Mélk stands a stately Benedic- 
tine monastery, the walls in part upright with 


FROM the windows of| the perpendicular face of the rock. The castle of 
@ 







the very well-conducted 
“Hotel de TArchiduc 
Charles” at Linz, the view 
of the Danube is beautiful, 
giving good promise for 
the voyage to Vienna 
between its banks. Hills 
covered with foliage run 
up from its edge on the 
opposite side dotted with 
church and houses, while 
on the side next the hotel 
two steamers and some 
small boats form a fore- 
ground. Many of the 
houses in Linz are very 
lofty, and have the ground 
story vaulted with stone,— 
whether to preserve the upper 
part from possible inundation, 
or to cut it off from the shop 
or store below, is not clear. The 
height at which they are built 
} above the river almost precludes the 
former supposition. A stone in the 
hotel, however, 2 feet 9 inches from the 
floor, shows where the water once stood 
in the house, and the level of the river 
must be 15 feet or 16 feet below the road there. 
The Great Market Place is not miscalled: it is 
singularly extensive ; and besides two fountains, 
one at each end, has in the centre what is termed 
the Column of the Trinity, to commemorate the 
deliverance of the town, once from the plague and 
once from the Turks. This wretched taste-per- 
verter, erected in 1723, is intended to represent 
clouds piled up, sprinkled with angels’ heads and 
saints, and is more suggestive by its forms of 
goitre and ceretinism than anything else. A 
fellow traveller calls it all lumps and rolls, like 
soft sausages. It should be pulled down forthwith. 
The damage done by such monstrosities is greater 
than is supposed. By way of antidote, drive out 
to Jigermier’s Hotel, on the hill behind the town, 
whence Linz itself, the winding river with its 
island and bridge, the separate round towers 
which constitute the fortification here, and the 
Styrian Alps behind,— 





' ** Where the mountains 
Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous 
summits,” 
form & picture of great loveliness. Should even- 
ing come on while you are there, the lights of the 
Beer-hall on the banks, multiplied in the water, 
and the mist rising from the river and stealing up 
the mountain sides, will add fresh features to the 
scene. 

The promise made for the Danube at Linz is not 
broken. In parts the Danube exceeds in beauty 
the Rhine, though the more striking views are 
farther apart, so that it scarcely makes the same 
impression asa whole, Early, the river spreads 
about in all directions, taking half a dozen separate 
channels, with small islands in between, and 


Aggstein, perched on the rock at a great height 
above the river, and the castle of Diirrenstein, 
both strongholds of robber-chiefs in early days, 
are fine ruins. Mr. Planché, in his graphic 
“Descent of the Danube,” which has supplied the 
materials for the guide-books since, and is still the 
pleasantest story of the historic and romantic 
river, records a tradition connected with the first 
of these castles, which is truthlike if not truthful. 
It is said in it that the castle was anciently held 
by a robber-knight named Schreckenwald, who, 
after plundering unfortunate travellers on the 
Danube, thrust them through an iron door over 
the rocks into a deep abyss, behind the castle, that 
he called his Little Rose Garden, and from which 
the chance of escape was next to zi. An Austrian 
proverb still says of a man who is in a great fix, 
“he is in Schreckenwald’s Rose Garden.” It is 
pleasant to hear through the aforesaid tradition, 
that one of the intended victims did get out of the 
garden, and that its scoundrel cultivator was 
hanged. In the castle of Diirrenstein, if not in that 
of Aggstein also, Richard, the Lion-hearted of Eng- 
land, was imprisoned treacherously by Leopold of 
Austria, at the end of the twelfth century. Some 
other castles hereabout claim to have held Richard 
fora time. Where Blondel sang it seems hard to 
say. Diirrenstein is magnificently placed, high up 
at the end of a long range of hills, with cottages 
below, and jagged peaks of rock around. The 
ruins of the nunnery of St. Clare here come into 
the superb picture which the whole forms. Past 
Stein, and Krems, both picturesque, rises another 
enormous Benedictine monastery, the monastery 
of Gottweih, looking more like a small town on the 
top of the hill than one establishment. The 
library there is large and curious. After Krems 
the views become less interesting; but the banks 
of the river, it should be noticed, are excellently 
well kept, and in parts where the river spreads, 
the current is marked out and aided by artificial 
embankments in the stream. Birch, beech, and 
willows line the banks. Klosterneuburg is passed, 
with its towers and church. At Korneuberg we 
get a picturesque effect. The country people, in 
grey-coloured dresses, have come down to see the 
steamer ; the red and white flag is floating, and 
the whole is illumined by the bright sunshine. 
Soon after, a smaller steam-boat receives the pas- 
sengers, and runs them up the Danube-canal 
right into Vienna. 

The change in this city within the last dozen 
years is very great. We have heard much at times 
of the decay of Austria, but Austria can evidently 
stand a great dealofruining. The great event for 
the prosperity of the city was the removal of the 
fortifications,—not yet completed,—by which a 
wide belt of land, the glacis, surrounding the city 
proper, is made available for building, decorative, 
and recreative purposes, aud will unite to the 
latter the suburbs that extend widely on all sides, 
On the land thus provided, on the southern side of 
the city, many large blocks of costly houses, five 
and six stories in height, have been erected, 


making the navigation difficult through want of| French in character, with ornamented pilasters 


water in the stream. At Mauthhausen the toll- 
house and picturesque private houses adjoining 
with turrets, are interesting ; and then comes the 
Castle of Nieder-Walsee on the rock, with its tall 
Square tower and bell-shaped top, joined toa large 


and friezes, bay windows, and handsome metal- 
work. One pile here, opposite to where the new 
opera-house is being erected, is six stories in 
height, including mezzanine, has projecting win- 
dows at the anglesvery highly decorated, statues in 


modern building, Past Grein, castle crowned, the | niches, and so forth. The decorations are, for the 


ie of the river become more mountainous: 
say and rocks conjoin. There is a village, with 
church, at the foot, and the view all around is 


most part, in cement and terra cotta, but parts, 
such as the projecting windows, are of stone. The 
carving is somewhat blunt on close inspection, 








but is, nevertheless, agreeable in the whole. 
Such a block includes a considerable number 
of residences, with inner courts. The ceilings 
of the passage-ways are handsomely decorated 
with colour. The architect was the late Mr. 
Ludwig Forster, editor of the Bauzeitung, a 
man of knowledge and ability. Close by, another 
block of residences has been erected from the de- 
signs of his son-in-law, Mr. Hansen. This has 
square turrets at the angles, surmounted by vases, 
containing aloes, probably of metal painted. The 
panels between the windows of the top story are 
decorated with painted figures and arabesques on 
a gold grouud. The rest of the building is of a 
cement and stone: the wall-surface of the first 
and second story is of a pale red, the remainder of 
a stone colour. The windows of the third story 
have caryatides on each side. The roadways here 
are very wide, contrasting strikingly with the 
very narrow and tortuous streets of the city 
proper, which, moreover, have no ¢ro¢foirs, and 
where, by the way, the coachmen drive as if the 
life, or, at any rate, the legs of a pedestrian were 
not of the slightest consequence. In one of the 
new roadways, Kiirnther Ring, in which stands 
one side of Mr. Foérster’s houses alluded to above, 
two rows of trees, apparently a kind of ash, are 
planted, one on each side, separating it from the 
portions appropriated to walkers. 

The character of the houses rising up in the 
new parts of Vienna will be better understood 
from the view we give of the entrance front of a 
large house, erected also from the designs of Mr. 
Forster, on the northern side of the city, in the 
Jiagerzeile, which leads to the Prater.* This 
structure, built for the Herrn Albert von Klein, 
extends far back and is of considerable size. It 
includes shops on the ground story in front. To 
make the details of the elevation clearer, we add 
a drawing, showing part of the upper two stories 
on a larger scale. The ornamental metal work 
with which it terminates forms the face of the 
gutter. 

On another part of the glacis, of which we were 
speaking, the Votive Church, often talked about, 
is being erected, somewhat slowly. It is an edifice 
of large size (very nearly 300 feet long), and will 
have two lofty open-work spires at the west end, 
and a fléche at the junction with the transept. It 
is a reproduction and recombination of Geometric 
Gothic architecture, and very creditable in that 
point of view to Herr Heinrich Ferstel, the archi- 
tect. The parts are rather thin and liny, but it is 
greatly superior to anything of the kind hereto- 
fore done in these days in Austria. We shall give 
a view of the church in a following chapter of our 
jottings. Movement is evident in Vienna, and 
progress, too ; and that not only in our speciality, 
but elsewhere. For example, it is notably seen in 
the introduction of the English system of bank- 
ing, by the newly-formed “ Imperial Royal Privi- 
leged Union Bank of Austria.” 

Another new building is the Arsenal, an enor- 
mous pile, iacluding barracks, armoury, chapel, 
and storehouses, constructed mainly of brickwork 
red in colour, with occasional stone dressings ; the 
whole displaying more thought, adaptation to 
present wants,—in short, more art, than we have 
elsewhere seen here. It will be judged from what 
has been said that there is no great architectural 
genius at present amove in Vienna. We are 
getting dull, however, amongst the brick and 
mortar of to-day, and must mix with it a little of 
the dust of aatiquity. Let us run off, if but for 
a passing glance, “going along,” to one of the 
few buildings in Vienna bequeathed to the world 
by the Middle Ages, and which we should “ not 
willingly let die.” ‘‘ Whatever makes the past, 
the distant, or the future predominant over the 
present raises us in the scale of thinking beings. 
Within the narrow circle of the present are com- 
prised all our passions, all our appetites, all our 
selfishness, and all our vices: when you step beyond 
that circle, when you enter into the domain of the 

* See p. 725. 
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past, of the remote, or of the future, you at once 
step into the regions of pure intellect, of lofty 
imaginations, of noble aspirations.” Dr. Johnson, 
eloquent dogmatist, says so, and we will not stop 
to qualify the assertion, agreeing fully in the lead- 
ing idea. A walk round, into, and up St. Stephen’s, 
the cathedral church, and literally the centre of 
the city, expands the mind, raises the aspirations, 
feeds with thoughts, and spiritualizes, let us say, 
the beholder. The men of seven centuries ago 
have left us a bit of their handy work at the west 
front, and those of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, working on and off during 120 years, 
have given us the main fabric. We hear of 
Master Octavius Falckner in connexion with the 
first part of the work, and of Jérg Ochsel and 
Anton Pilgram as architects, one after the other, 
of the present church. Underneath the elabo- 
rately carved pulpit in the nave is a sculptured 
bust of a man,* as if looking out from an open- 
ing, and at the foot of the corbel that carries a 
small stone organ-loft projecting from the north 
wall of the nave near the transept is a second 
bust. These are both said by some authors to 
represent Pilgram; but we should rather agree 
with another writer, who says the bust under 
the organ-loft is intended for Ochsel, and that 
under the pulpit for his successor, Pilgram, 
who designed it. In the hand of the latter is a 
pair of compasses: the figure under the organ- 
loft holds a square. The heads, on comparison, 
are quite different. On the top of the stone 
parapet of the steps to the pulpit is carved a string 
of toads, lizards, snakes, and other reptiles devour- 
ing each other: there are twenty-nine of them: 
at the top nearest the pulpit sits a dog. The 
stonework of the pulpit displays a large variety of 
masons’ marks,—very large considering the small- 
ness of the work. Here are representations of a 
few of them :— 


f ¥ RW 
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The enormous scaffolding which has long dis- 
figured the outside of the Cathedral is still up; 
but is to be removed before long. Within, resto- 
ration is going on in the north aisle of the choir, 
under the architectural direction of Professor 
Schmidt. The south tower, tapering from soil 
to summit, and of wondrous height, serves, many 
will remember, as a station for the fire-watch, who 
telegraph from it for assistance when a fire occurs. 
The great bell here is 11 feet in diameter at the 
mouth. When rung it swings, and is made to 
strike against the clapper, which also swings. A 
huge wheel in the roof of the church, caused to 
revolve by men walking in it, is used to raise 
from the pavement, 87 feet below, such materials 
as may be needed in works of reparation or other- 
wise. The enormous roof is covered outside with 
coloured tiles; white, buff, green, and brown, 
forming the Austrian eagle, of large size, and 
some other designs:—the effect is frightful. These 
were unhappily renewed, at great cost, in 1831. 
The external gables over the lofty windows of the 
south aisle are remarkable specimens of stone 
tracery, as our readers shall see when our sketch 
is engraved. 

The interior affords some admirable effects. 
David Roberts’s picture exhibited a few years 
ago, and bought by the late Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 
will be remembered. This gives somewhat too much 
of importance to the wide archway at the west end 
from which the view was taken, and where the 
archway was made to form the frame. The carved 
stone canopy on the north side, at the west end 
near the confessional, with an old man kneeling just 





* A view of the pulpit will be found in the Builder, 
vol. xvi. p. 727. 








a sorrowful face, his eyes immoveable, his thoughts 
unaffectedly far away from all things here, is a 
picture worth looking at, and might serve as a 
subject for Mr. Burton. In St. Stephen’s are in- 
terred the bowels of such members of the Imperial 
family as die; in the Capuchin church, the 
body; and inthe church of the Augustines, the 
heart of each member. We mention the curious 
and revolting arrangement simply that we may 
point the attention of those interested in metal 
working to the elaborately ornamented metal 
coffins in the vaults of the Capuchin church, 
ranging from 1619 up to the present time. 
Those of late days are mostly executed by 
Moll, and show more hand than head. In 
St. Augustine’s is Canova’s elegant monument to 
the Archduchess Maria Christina, of Teschen,— 
“ Uxori optime Albertus.” The group entering 
the tomb is particularly fine: the effect of the 
whole satisfactory. A repetition of this design, 
with differences, has been erected as a monument 
to Canova himself, in the church of the Frari, 
in Venice, but is very inferior. The church 
of St. Maria Stiegen has a remarkably fine and 
lofty Gothic altar-piece, including a large canopy 
over the crucifix, carrying figures also under 
canopies. The main pillars of the nave have 
carved figures around them under canopies. In 
the Graben there is a horrible column of clouds 
and saints, erected in honour of the Trinity, very 
nearly as bad as the monstrosity at Linz, and 
which, like that, should be forthwith pulled down 
and carted away to any place where rubbish may 
be shot. A new Gothic church for the Jesuits, near 
the railway station, is nearly finished, and is a fair 
reproduction of old forms,—what may be called 
architecture of the Thoughtless Style. The new 
synagogue should be looked at, and the modern 
Greek church, with its painted Iconostasis. 

Amongst the private collections in Vienna, that 
of the Princede Liechtensteinis prominent. Rubens 
shines here in a series of pictures illustrating the 
life of the Romau Decius, and Vandyke in a por- 
trait of Wallenstein and one of himself. A circu- 
lar “ Holy Family,’’ by Raffaelle, differing con- 
siderably from any other version by him of the 
same subject ; numerous fine specimens by Guido ; 
Caravaggio’s “ Woman playing on a Lute,” and 
Giorgione’s glowing Lucretia Borgia contem- 
plating a sketch of Lucretia, and inscribed ‘ Nec 
villa impudica Lucretie exemplo vivet,” are 
amongst the works that must be lookedat. Titian 
was the friend and companion of Giorgione, and 
drew inspiration from him. His life was unhap- 
pily shortened. An artist who worked with 
Giorgione carried off from his house a young girl 
whom the latter loved greatly. He fell into despon- 
dency, and died at thirty-three. The same tem- 
perament that made him a charming painter pre- 
vented him from living. The great hall of the 
Prince of Liechteustein’s palace calls for a note. 
The coved ceiling is decorated with paintings of 
buildings so drawn that they can be seen in the 
shape they are intended to present from one spot 
only,—the centre of the floor. Viewed from any 
other part of the room they are horrible distor- 
tions,—running and tumbling all ways. The 
right teaching of this clever caprice is,—* what to 
avoid.” In our next we shall rave a little about 
the Upper and Lower Belvedere. 





DINING-ROOM WALLS, 


PaPERING walls is a modern custom. Paint 
or whitewash formerly made rooms look clean 
and decent; and even now, in Holland, and some 
of our own provinces, the more simple wall cover- 
ing is yet much in use. Whitewash will make 
the walls of an apartment look clean, though it 
will probably fail to produce any soft or artistic 
effect. Paint may give a tint to the sides of the 
room which will cause the walls to blend into 
harmony with the furniture and adornments; but 
by these simple agents no pattern can be produced 
—no rich breaking up of the surface by graceful 
lines or flowing curves: these are reserved for 
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some other treatment. Except indeed s0 far ag 
can be effected by “combing” the surface, } 
means of which the light is pleasantly reflecte] 
and the surface varied. 

The decoration of a wall by hand has always 
been, and will always continue to be, an expensive 
process. To produce ornament on the wall at 
more moderate cost, stencilling was introduced. 
and in years within the recollection of many 
living, the best rooms in many second-class houses 
had their walls enriched by this process, 

Wall-papers in their turn came to supersede 
stencilling ; and so completely have they gained 
favour, that they are found in every house, fre. 
quently from the kitchens to the attics, while g 
stencilled room is rarely met with, save in a 
public and highly decorated building. 

While wall-papers, as a means of decoration 
have thus superseded the earlier mode of enrich. 
ing walls,and have even induced its final overthrow 
as a method of ornamenting the houses of the 
middle classes, it is curious that up to the present 
time papers have not been held in much fayour 
for the walls of dining-rooms. Dining-rooms, it 
is said, should present a dark and rich effect: 
flock-papers were considered best calculated to 
give rise to the aspect desired; but to flock. 
papers the objection has been urged, that their 
roughness causes them to gather and retain the 
various odours or efiluvia of the edible articles 
served in the room. If this be the case, their use 
must be objected to, and flock-papers must be 
regarded as unsuitable to dining-rooms. 

Whether such be the case or not, a feeling that 
it is possible has in many cases prevented the 
use of flock-papers in dining-rooms ; and as these 
have Jong been considered the only papers for such 
rooms, it has been thought desirable to dispense 
with their use altogether, and to retain the older 
treatment by simply giving to the wall an even 
tint of paint. 

Flock-papers as dining-room decorations cer- 
tainly do not seem appropriate. It is more than 
probable that a rough surface will retain effluyia 
which in time, by its augmentation and combina- 
tion, may induce disease. A smooth surface 
appears to have a much less power of retaining 
nuisance of any kind than one which is rough 
hence it is probable that the practice of white 
washing the walls of out-houses arose not only from 
the known decomposing power of lime, but from 
the ascertained fact, also, that a smooth surface 
is less likely to harbour that which shall generate 
disease than a surface that is rougher. 

To flock-papers altogether an exception may be 
taken. They are said to be an attempt at imitat- 
ing a woollen fabric, or cloth, in paper work ; and 
many attempts have been made at imitating a 
particular fabric by the use of this ground wool 
in a particular treatment,—as red, for example. 

Shams can scarcely be commended in any form. 
If we are to regard a flock-paper as an imitation 
of a woven fabric, then it is open to severe con- 
demnation; for, while a material is capable of 
yielding beautiful effects wlfich are peculiar to 
itself, it is very undesirable that it should do badly 
what another material can achieve much more 
perfectly. If, however, we are to consider flock- 
papers as efforts at producing beautiful effects, 
then they are open to fair consideration. 

Flock certainly gives a rich and full effect; 
but to us the less pretentious aspect of the more 
simple pigments is the most welcome, and the 
flat wall-paper is certainly cleaner than the flock. 
The use of flock-papers is rapidly on the decline, 
and we are scarcely disposed to grieve that their 
day is passing, as we deem it an omen of g 
that the public taste has become so far changed as 
to enable it to prefer the more simple effect. — 

Dark papers have long been in use in dining: 
rooms, and a somewhat sombre appearance 18 con- 
sidered desirable in the case of the walls of the 
dining-room. An Englishman is said to be a maa 
who dines; and certain it is that he esteems the 
dinner the chief meal of the day. This being the 
case, an effort has been made to concentrate the 
whole attractiveness of the dining-room on the 
table. The walls have been made dark or nega 
tive in colour; the furniture unobtrusive; and 
oil paintings of sombre aspect have been werd 
upon the walls. All this, together with the whi 
table-cloth, over which the gas is suspended, cer- 
tainly tends to make the table the one attractive 
object in the room. 

Whether this, when carried to such an extreme, 
be desirable or not, it is for us aow to cons! - 
The dining-table may advantageously look pop 
tive, and in every way calculated to induce Fi 
appetite, yet it is somewhat animal to _ . 
whole man be absorbed in that which only adm 
nisters to the body. If a low key of colouring 
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desirable as a contrast to the gay lightness of the 
drawing-room, some improvement might pro- 
pably be effected by the table-cloth being toned 
toa less obtrusive colour than that in which it 
usually appears. The strong white, while attrac- 
tive and cheerful, is in harmony neither with 
the dulness of the room, nor with any colouring 
ossible when only dark tints are used. It cuts 
up the entire harmony of the room, to use an 
artistic mode of expression : hence the desirability 
of a table-cloth of a dark cream hue, such as is 
now much adopted in window-blinds; or even of 
one into which negative tints of colour have been 
introduced. 

While the use of a dark paper for the dining- 
room prevails, it is possible, and even probable, 
that the use of middle tints (tints half-way be- 
tween light and dark,—black and white), might 
be advantageously substituted for the darker 
hues ifi some cases. A room naturally dark may 
be rendered somewhat cheerful without in any 
way detracting from the adaptability of the room 
to answer its proposed end; and persons of a 
melancholy disposition should have everything 
ground them of a cheerful character. Yet we do 
not think that the dining-room should be as light 
as the drawing-room. We seek variety; and, as 
the drawing-room should be light, the dining- 
room should hence be somewhat dark, if making it 
so do not bring about any departure from con- 
sistency. 

What a dining-room paper should be it may be 
dificult to say. To us it appears that somewhat 
rich colours may advantageously be employed if 
they are carefully harmonized. The mere painted 
wall is not altogether satisfactory, inasmuch as it 
does not afford us the charms which arise out of 
the contemplation of colour harmony. Colours 
may have intrinsic beauty, as individual notes in 
music may be pleasing; but, when harmoniously 
combined, they give rise to colour harmony as 
fully as chords of music produce harmonies of 
sound. We also derive pleasure from the obser- 
vation of beautiful forms. As, then, colour gives 
pleasure, and the harmony of colour gives plea- 
sure as well as form, it is certainly desirable that 
all these means of producing delight in the be- 
holder should be employed for such a purpose. 

We have said that rough surfaces harbour 
effluvia and miasmata: it is hence obvious that 
smooth walls to the dining-room would be conducive 
to health. This leads us to propose, as the proper 
papers for a dining-room, such as have a satin 
ground, To the satin there is this objection, that 
in some lights its glabrous character renders the 
ornament indistinct and its colours altogether invi- 
sible. Yet health must precede artistic effect, for 
no one would be justified in producing an agree- 
able aspect at the sacrifice of national good. The 
satin paper, of medium depth of colour, with a 
richer colour-harmony than has hitherto been 
employed, may be recommended for the dining- 
room walls, 








OLD LONDON. 


AnotHErR of those famous old mansions, for 
which London proper in past days was celebrated, 
has within the last week or two disappeared, sold 
for its old materials. It was a house we had set 
our eyes upon very often, intending to enter and 
describe what we saw ; feeling, as we did, that the 
interior would repay us for the trouble. Lately, 
We noticed, with dismay, our old acquaintance 
plastered over with large posting bills, announcing 
that the abode was to be sold in lots. Seeing that 
its days were numbered, we immediately procured 
4 catalogue, and for the first and last time passed 
the threshold of the mansion. The house was 
situate about the middle, and on the right hand 
side, of the Old Jewry : it was well known as the 
Lord Mayor’s Court office, that portion next the 
street being wholly occupied as such ; but the finer 
part of the house in the courtyard was let out 
in different offices. From the street front you 
entered under a gateway to this courtyard. ‘T'wo 

Idly carved brackets, in foliage, terminating in 
» great rose, affected to support the beam, whereas 

seeming bracket supports are carved on the 
“ae Immediately before us is the house, 
Horna Was ascended to by a flight of steps to a 
folie? with jambs and architrave, enriched with 

‘age, carved in oak. This brings us at once,—at 
— originally did, for a passage had been taken 
aaa ee a fine hall, of large dimensions, in 
te believe ae panelling, chimney-piece, and 
Sie us € very windows themselves, still exist. 
of thi olty and fine proportions. At one end 
deat apartment was once the staircase, and no 
Pictlon of tn one, that which now occupies a 

its space being a more modern erection. 


From this hall you entered into three very fine 
rooms, en suite, measuring in length about 
70 feet, of a proportionate width, and lofty. In 
one of these rooms we were captivated by a most 
charming ceiling: it was slightly domed in the 
centre, and where a chandelier once hung, for the 
hook was still there: an eagle, with expanded 
wings, formed the middle ornament, round which, 
and filling up the whole of the compartment, 
were a crowd of Cupids or cherubs. We at 
first took them fora lot of Ganymedes buffet- 
ing the eagle form of Jupiter, but they were 
innocent cherubs. Each angle of this elegant 
ceiling was formed of foliage, and the whole was in 
very high relief. We have seldom seen a piece of 
work of this sort which took our fancy more than 
this did ; and, hoping against hope, we took a rod 
which happened to be near us, to try if it might 
not by some good chance have been carved in 
wood ; but on gently tapping the tip of one of the 
boys’ wings, it fell to the ground, a piece of 
plaster: if it had been otherwise we had made 
up our mind to purchase it: as it is, it is doomed 
to destruction. The end of this room, the boudoir, 
perhaps, of some rich merchant’s wife, was divided 
off by an open screen of pillars. We have seldom 
seen rooms of finer proportions than these, the lofty 
windows, and to all appearance the original ones, 
reaching almost to the ceiling and to seats a short 
distance from the ground, and which seats, as was 
usually the case, lifted up, having useful cup- 
boards within them: the richly-carved wood cor- 
nice running round the ceiling. The oak floor, of 
parquet work, gave to these rooms a grandeur not 
often met with: they reminded us of Hampton 
Court and Kensington Palace; making, of course, 
due allowance for the difference in the require- 
ments of a private person and a sovereign. ‘These 
rooms looked originally, as we suppose, into a 
large garden, once belonging to the abode, but 
now only a long court ; buildings of a more recent 
date, belonging to Grocers’ Hall, having been 
erected on either side. There are many nooks 
and corners in this house cut up into closets, 
offices, and various other contrivances, to suit the 
wants of those who lately ocenpied them, together 
with ample bed-room accommodation above. This 
house we take to have been built in the reign 
of William and Mary, a period when the city had 
ceased to be fashionable for the Court and its 
followers, but continued still to be the abode of 
many opulent people, especially of the great mer- 
chants, who then lived near their places of busi- 
er Evelyn says in his “ Diary,” September 20th, 
1672 :— 


“The palace of Sir Robert Clayton, in Old Jewry, con- 
tained asuperb banqueting .room, wainscoted with cedar, 
and adorned with battles of gods in fresco.” 


This state of things no longer exists: the 
smallest retailer of wares now shuts up his shop 
and starts off to his suburban villa, the train 
enabling him to do this. These and similar 
reflections have induced us to turn our attention 
to those deserted mansions of old London which 
still exist, but must, we prophesy, ere long, give 
way to buildings more useful and better adapted 
to the wants of the present period. A great and 
prosperous city like London is ever changing its 
appearance. Even its western end is liable 
to this alteration. Of all the splendid palaces 
that once lined the Strand—for palaces they were 
—and adorned the north bank of the Thames, not 
one exists excepting Northumberland House, the 
most western of all; and that, we imagine, is 
greatly altered since the time of Elizabeth. In 
the heart of the City still exists on the 
banks of the Thames, and tolerably intact, the 
town-house of the great Earl of Derby, king of 
Man, now occupied as the Heralds’ College. 








THE “STRAND HOTEL.” 


THE first stone of the proposed building was 
laid on the 2nd inst. by the chairman of the com- 
pany. lLyon’s Inn, part of Holywell-street, and 
part of Wych-street have been cleared away, and 
give a large site, to which will be added a plot of 
land running up to the Strand, where, of course, 
will be the main entrance. There will be about 
400 rooms, and in tke lower part a large hall, 
available for public meetings. The division walls 
for the rooms and open areas above this are carried 
on iron girders. It is intended to be a middle- 
class hotel, with moderate charges. Mr. F, J. 
Fowler is the architect. The contract, '73,000/., for 
the part to be proceeded with, has been taken by 
Messrs. P. & A. Thorne, who agree to receive 
40,0007. of the amount in debentures, the repay- 





CONTINUED “BLOOD POISONING” AT 
BETHNAL-GREEN. 


THE excitement in connexion with blood poison- 
ing,—as it is now popularly called,¥—in Bethnal- 
green, still continues; and new and important 
cases are being brought before the public notice 
through the sad medium of the coroner; and, so 
startling are the circumstances, that the Govern- 
ment and evea the parish authorities have been 
roused to make a show of exertion; and many will 
feel a hope that now something effectual will be 
done to put an end to existing disgrace and danger. 
We trust that these anticipations may prove cor- 
rect; but many disappointments in this way 
have rendered us doubtful, and still lead us to fear 
that when the influential portions of the daily 
press, thinking sufficient has been done to effect a 
beneficial change, have relaxed in their vigilance, 
things will be allowed to relapse into their former 
state. The parish authorities look carelessly at 
the sickness and death around them, and scep- 
tically and contemptuously at the actual causes ; 
discouraging the medical officers when they bring 
too true reports to their notice of the shock- 
ing state of suffering which exists, Sanitary in- 
spectors, under such circumstances, will be as lax 
in their movements as usual, and the relieving 
officers withhold, to the utmost extent, the relief 
which is required by the sick and suffering poor. 
The absolute necessity for important changes in 
the management of many thousands of the metro- 
politan dwellings is so evident, that the need of 
them must eventually be perceived by the Legisla- 
ture: we will therefore, for our own part, not lessen 
those exertions which have been made by us 
during many years for the improvement of the 
industrious and poorer classes; in the hope that 
we may the sooner have those changes made which 
are so necessary in many places besides Bethnal- 
green. But, to the latter place, the public atten- 
tion is just now particularly directed. More 
coroners’ inquests have been held, and new in- 
stances of neglect and carelessness, and municipal 
manslaughter, brought to light. Within five 
weeks, five children of one family had all perished 
from exactly the same disorder as on the previous 
inquiry, viz., a “poisoning of the blood,” by the 
impurity of the air, the bad water supply, and 
other defective sanitary conditions; and the evi- 
dence which was given in connexion with the 
death of one of these children is so remarkable, 
and shows so clearly the need of that powerful 
and summary interference which we advocate, that 
it is necessary to give it particular notice. 
Susanna Rogers said, that the deceased, George 
Rogers, was her grandson, and had lived with his 
father, a weaver, of No, 19, Thorold-square, 
Bethnal Greea. He went off in a fit the moment 
the breath went out of his sister’s body, on 
“Friday last” (this was six days before the 
inquest was held), He was the third child then 
lying dead and awaiting burial. 





* Medical objection has been taken, and perhaps,— 
strictly and professionally speaking,—rightly'enough so, 
to the use of the compound word “ blood-poisoning ”’ in 
these particular cases; but, besides the fact that several of 
the medical men examined as witnesses, themselves made 
use of the same expression under the circumstances, one 
of them, indeed, suggesting it; a popular and sanitary 
use has been made of the word which is not now 
likely to give way to any mere professional restriction of 
meaning. Ané after all, we are by no means clear that 
the public are wrong, even strictly speaking: quite the 
contrary ; for one of the medical men who called the 
cases blood- poisoning described the blood as of a liquified 
and tarry deseription; and if this be not denotive of 
poisoned blood, we cannot imagine what poisoned blood 
must mean. Healthy blood, exposed to the action of 
pure vital air is concretive or clotting in its nature,—not 
tarry or unduiy liquified, or unclotting; so that, even 
negatively speaking, the vital evil arising from mere want 
of good pure air here manifests itself; but undoubtedly 
the active and positive foulness of the air which the chil- 
dren habitually and admittedly breathed contributed to 
the tarry and unconcretive or unhealthily liquified nature 
of the blood in question; and so manifested its active 
and positive influence as a blood-poisoner. It will be of 
no avail for medical men to maintain that the blood in all 
typhus, typhoid, scarlatina, and other fever cases May as 
well be called poisoned blood also: let it be so: the ex- 
pression is sufficiently correct for sanitary and popular 
use; and we shall continue to use it occasionally in just 
suchcases. The blood isthe “‘life;’’ and all that deteriorates 
the blood, or even prevents it from sustaining its life- 
giving properties, must be poison to it. There are blood- 
poisons of another kind than that which happened to be 
operative at Bethnal-green,—blood-poisons which act in 
an opposite manner ; thatis by rendering the blood unduly 
concretive, so that clots of fibrine precipitate as it were 
prematurely from the mass of fluid blood, and sometimes 
clog up the vessels, and even the aorta, or the heart, and so 
kill the patient: such blood occurs in virulent cholera,— 
it may be, either from the choleraic virus positively and 
directly decomposing the blood, or from its irritative 
action on the bowels withdrawiog the serum or fluid 
portion, without directly or actively decomposing the blood 
Jitself: but still, this too is just blood-poisoning in a 
popular sens? as well as the other; and the public, and 
especially al! interested in sanitary matters, are indebted 
to Dr. Moore for the suggestion of so truthful and signi- 








ment of which is to be spread over several years. 


ficant a compound word as //ood-puisoning. 
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The mother of the dead children, Mrs. Emily 
Rogers (with the fear of distress warrants and 
notices to quit before her eyes), denied that she 
had ever said that the deceased died through the 
filthy state of the square, although she had lost 
five children in five weeks. At a further stage of 
the inquiry this woman declared that she had 
never noticed any bad smells,—a statement, the 
value of which she unwittingly illustrated by the 
remark, that “if other people liked to get into a 
muddle, she did not, and she would keep out of 
it.’ All her children were attacked in the same 
way, she believed with scarlet fever. 

Here, then, is the lamentable case of a mother 
actually denying the truth—notwithstanding her 
heavy loss—for the purpose of screening the land- 
lord of this poisonous property. It afterwards 
transpired, however, that there were arrears of 
rent due, and the family was very ill off, while the 
landlord was distraining and dealing notices to 
quit right and left amongst those who did dare to 
speak out. 

A second inquest was held on two other of the 
children, when it was stated that in the twenty- 
two houses in the square, twenty children had 
been attacked, and that twelve of these had died. 
The Roger family occupied one room, and were 
ten in number,—eight children and the father 
and mother. Here, even without any other cause, 
the overcrowding was sufficient to produce pesti- 
lence: but George Stratford, a weaver, a sensible 
fellow, who lives at No. 4, tells us that there had 
been no water supplied to any of the houses but 
three, for eighteen months, except through a 
broken and unuseable pump. In the heat of 
the summer they never had a pail of water for 
three weeks, except what they begged from 
others as best they could. (Another witness said 
she had to wash herself with the same water three 
times running, which reminds one of a short supply 
on shipboard and at sea.) The closets were bad at 
witness’s house and in the adjoining premises. 
The closets had no pans, and were not trapped: in 
fact, they might be called cesspools: sometimes 
they were empty, but he had seen them running 
over with soil. He had written to Sir George 
Grey on the subject, but was referred by him to 
the Townhall authorities, namely, the district 
board. There were sixty families in the square, 
and about 350 children among them. 

Surely such a place as this should have had the 
careful attention of the parish sanitary inspectors ; 
but Mary Ann Clayborn, who had lived at No.1 
in this square, and whose husband was a shoe- 
maker, had made a complaint at the Townhall, to 
a “dark gentleman” whom she saw there, that 
the water-supply was very defective, and that the 
stench from the place was so bad that she was un- 
able to remain in the house; and in reply this 
official only jeeringly asked her why she did not 
take one of the big houses on the other side of the 
park, This was only adding insult to injury ; but 
probably the intelligent gentleman believed thata 
mere clay-born woman and her children could 
suffer no injury from stenches or want of water. 
He put Mrs. Clayborn’s name, however, in a book ; 
but, at the end of a week, no one having called, 
the witness went again to the Townhall, and asked 
the clerk if they were to be allowed to perish 
for want of water. He replied :—‘ Bethnal- 
green isa large parish ; but the complaint is down 
in the inspector’s lists: he will see to it to-day.” 
Witness threatened that if the matter was not 
immediately attended to she would complain to a 
higher authority. He then stupidly said :— 
“Every one seems to come here to complain of 
every trifle: this is not a divorce court ;” and 
added, “ Don’t you come to the Townhall to com- 
plain, else you will have to leave your house.” 
And shortly after the woman did receive notice to 
quit her apartments, and was compelled to quit,— 
not of course at the clerk’s instance, but at her 
landlord’s ; the clerk’s hint, however, being but 
too significant of many a like result. Such 
conduct on the part of landlords is very dis- 

ceful. 

Mr. John Gay, the superior medical officer 
of the Great Northern Hospital, said that he 
had made a post mortem examination of one 
of the children. He found the lungs healthy, 
but almost bloodless: he believed that de- 
ceased died from blood disease from the want of 
sanitary measures. The houses were unwhole- 
some: several of the water-closets were choked 
up, and the families looked unhealthy, pale, and 
wan, clearly from the inhalation of impure at- 
mosphere: the houses are not fit for habitation. 
Mr. Massingham, the district surgeon, expressed 
the same opinions as Mr. Gay. 

The jury agreed that the deceased, being chil- 
dren of tender age, had died from the mortal 





effects of blood disease, accelerated by want of 
water and of sanitary measures. 

The medical authorities agree that the deaths 
which have occurred in this square are not the 
result of any infectious complaint; although one 
gentleman, Dr.’ Powell, in the first case, gave it as 
his opinion that the child had died of blood poison- 
ing from diseased kidneys ; but on being reminded 
that in five weeks five children in one family had 
died precisely in the same way, besides seven others 
on the same spot, he admitted that footid air and 
bad water-supply would cause poisoning of the 
blood. All we need say as to this evidence is, that 
if, strangely, all the twelve children had died of 
poisoned blood caused by diseased kidneys, then 
the production of disease of the kidneys must be 
the way in which foetid air and bad water-supply 
poison the blood; but there is no reason to believe 
that any of the other children had disease of the 
kidneys at all; and although, in the case in ques- 
tion, such a disease would accelerate the death, 
undoubtedly the child died from one and the 
same cause which killed all the other eleven 
under similar circumstances. The jury, however, 
on Dr. Powell’s evidence, gave a verdict of died 
from blood-poisoning by diseased kidneys. 

Even this wholesale slaughter is not to be 
wondered at when we find people surrounded 
by every sanitary neglect; living in rooms 
dirty and without ventilation, to the number of 
nine and ten in each—and more, frequently, at 
night. 

The insanitary state of neighbourhoods which, 
month after month, and year after year, remain 
unmitigated in their filth, unless some fever or 
other pestilence break out, might, even in the 
present state of the law, be greatly improved; and 
such a state of things only too evidently shows 
that, in east London, the parish inspectors, as they 
at present exercise their functions, are next to 
useless, Nomore striking instance of the need of 
change could be given than Thorold-square, where 
twenty cases of a dangerous disease, which had, 
at the time of the inquest, been fatal in twelve in- 
stances, were known to have occurred, in conse- 
quence of the foulness of the place. The parish 
medical attendant must have been quite aware of 
this; and ought, we think, to have reported on 
this mortality to the Board. As for the landlord 
or his rent collector, when the poor people, in 
consequence of the handle of the pump having 
been broken, or from other causes, had been with- 
out water for weeks together, and were suffocated 
with bad smells, he only laughed at them, or abused 
and threatened them if they dared to complain. 
And with reference to the district authorities, the 
woman, who with a little more energy and inde- 
pendence of feeling than her neighbours displayed, 
went to the Townhall, was treated, as we have seen, 
with contempt by the clerk there, and was after- 
wards turned out of her place by her landlord, as 
the clerk knew well she would be. For weeks 
after the complaint had been made, and entered 
in the book, no inspector appeared ; and it is im- 
possible to say how long it might have been 
before that official would have taken the trouble 
to call had not the woman been driven, by sickness 
and headache, to threaten an appeal to higher 
powers. 

Even the medical gentleman (Dr. Moore), to 
whom the public are indebted for refusing a certi- 
ficate of the cause of death in the first of these 
Bethnal-green blood-poisoning cases, and thus 
forcing them on the notice of the coroner and his 
jury, has since been badgered and worried by some 
of his own constituents, the local board of guar- 
dians, as if he were some unworthy servant who 
had in this failed to do his duty, and had made 
misstatements in order to screen himself from their 
just indignation: such is actually the shameless 
face which these unworthy members of the 
Bethnal-green board of guardians have put upon 
the whole case. Even the reporters for the daily 
press have come in for a share of the obloquy, for 
having but too faithfully reported to the public 
all the abominations which such worthies would 
have concealed. A vestryman, who we regret 
to say is a builder, managed, covertly, to threaten 
the reporters by requesting the coroner to 
“require that the reporters present should give 
their names and their addresses, and should 
also state the names of the newspapers which 
they respectively represented.” This extraordi- 
nary demand, and its manifest object, says the 
Star, created a marked sensation in the court. 
The coroner, of course, treated it with the con- 
tempt which it well merited. Two vestrymen 
and the vice-chairman of the board of guardians 
were about to allow themselves to be sworn 
in as jurymen, when they were discovered, and 
expunged from the list. What a multiplicity of 


crooked and obstructive interests, all workin 
towards the wholesale manslaughter of the help. 
less people and their poor little children, this most 
instructive investigation has disclosed ! 

At an even later period of the inquiry, we jing 
the inspector of nuisances, Mr. Morris, not only 
naively acknowledging that he allowed himself 
to be bribed by the owners of slaughter-houges 
to be licensed, but positively making a charge, 
before the whole vestry, against the beadle, for 
appropriating some of these “ fees” or “ priyj. 
leges,” which he said he “ would be plain” enough 
to confess that he expected and received, but that 
in certain cases “the beadle had usurped his privi- 
leges by going round promising Ais assistince jn 
obtaining the license, and had pocketed the money ; 
and he need not remind them of the old adage, 
that it was ‘difficult to take butter out of the 
mouth of a dog.’” A couple of nice dogs truly 
whose “scent” after “ filthy lucre” must be much 
more vivid than their faculty for ferreting out 
“nuisances!” Proper men should be appointed 
in their places immediately. 

We are glad to learn that the attention of the 
Home Office has once more, and now effectually, 
been drawn to the deplorable condition of the 
dwellings of these poor inhabitants of Bethnal. 
green. On Wednesday and Thursday in last 
week, a Government inspector made an official 
survey of the premises in Hollybush-place or lane, 
the seat of the late mortality. The inspector, 
accompanied by Mr. Massingham, Mr. Defries, 
and Dr. Meldola, three of the medical officers of 
the district, went over the house in question, 
which was found to be in a wretched condition, 
An order was given for the several rooms to be 
limewashed, and the back premises to be repaired 
and better drained. Several dwellings adjoining 
were also visited ; and instructions issued by the 
inspector for cleansing and draining, with the 
view of arresting the progress of the disease, 
The parochial officials have also now “warmly 
taken up the matter,” and the sanitary inspector 
has even received orders from the board of 
guardians to carry out various improvements, 
A special meeting of the members of the vestry 
was held on Thursday afternoon, in the Town 
Hall, Bethnal-green-road, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the facts “connected with the late 
allegations as set forth by Dr. Moore,” the parochial 
medical officer of the district, and several persons 
were summoned to give evidence, but the subject, 
after some discussion, was adjourned. 

It is imperative that houses let to various 
lodgers should be systematically and most carefully 
inspected, and made sanitarily habitable. There 
should be no possibility of twenty-two houses 
swarming with people being left for weeks 
without water; with choked closets, imperfect 
drains, and interiors on which the landlord 
had not paid 1s. for repairs or cleaning for a 
long period. To effect what is needed, as we have 
often said before, must not be left to parish 
authorities, but be placed in the hands of a power 
quite independent, and not likely to be biassed by 
either local or personal considerations. Long ago, 
and especially last year, this important matter 
was discussed in these pages; and again we urge 
the necessity, and repeat the groundwork of 
a plan which, if carried out, would make a 
surprising change in the state of these squares, 
courts, and alleys, which are at the present 
time so unwholesome and dangerous,—a plan 
which would be the means of saving many 
lives, and in the end would be satisfactory both 
to landlords and to tenants. Throughout the 
metropolitan district all the dwelling-houses 
which are sub-let into more than a certain number 
of tenements should be placed, with certain re- 
strictions, under the inspection of properly 
qualified persons, who should be empowered to 
grant licences for the letting of these places, pro 
vided that their condition was satisfactory,—V!2» 
the premises in good repair, and clean ; the rooms, 
staircases, &c., sufficiently ventilated ; the drainage 
good; a proper quantity of water supplied; and 
dust-bins and closets rightly ordered. This — 
occasion some expense; but the amount, levie 
with the police-rate of the metropolis, would be 
comparatively small; some parishes would actually 
gain; and the saving of life and of the cost . 
pauperism, caused by the sickness and death 0 
parents, would be immense. We believe that @ 
measure of this kind, well managed, would, pa 
considerable extent, remove one of the foules 
blots of the metropolis. There are many “— 
which, with proper sanitary care, might be ma i 
tolerable and fit for human habitation ; = 
along with this improvement there would = 
a beneficial alteration in the manners 0 





people. 
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THE RURAL HOMES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AND THE PITMEN OF THE NORTH. 


In a letter recently addressed to the Times, 
Mr. Clarke, sanitary inspector, of Castle Meadow, 
Norwich, gave an account of upwards of fifty 
cottage-dwéllings which may be taken as a fair 
example of the houses of a large part of the indus- 
trious classes in that district, where we find in- 
stances of the most gross sanitary neglect, and 
arrangements, by existing circumstances forced 
upon the people, which set all the rules of de- 
cency at defiance. Sadly do these notes prove 
the condition existing at the present day, to 
which we have year after year directed attention ; 
and it must not be forgotten that Mr. Clarke’s 
account, which concerns one county only, might 
be also applied to the chief of the agricultural 
districts. 

From Norwich we have accounts eee 
of places in which ventilation seems ye 
to have been altogether neglected : 
in others it is quite insufficient. 
In one small cottage of two rooms, 
occupied by a couple of families 
consisting of nine persons, the only 
means of ventilation is a casement 
1 foot wide and 2 feet deep. In 
other instances, walls needed prop- 
ping up: in some are rents and 
cracks: filthy dykes, full of stag- 
nant drainage-matter ; and most 
of the other evils which neglect, 
ill-construction, &c., produce, at- 
tend the dwellings provided for an 
industrious population. It is im- 
possible, during either the night 
or day, to prevent the admixture 
of young people of both sexes. 
Windows are stuffed with rags, tite 
floors are full of holes, roofs are ; 
leaking, and plaster and walls are 
in a shattered condition. But this 
state of things is now so generally understood, 
that it would seem scarcely necessary to enter into 
details. There are, however, one or two of Mr. 
Clarke’s descriptions which we cannot forbear 
repeating. 

“A cottage with two small sleeping-rooms, 
occupied by a man and his wife and ten children : 
—Son, 23 ; daughter, 21; son, 19; son, 17; son, 





15; daughter, 14; son, 11; daughter, 8; son, 6; | 
| in Northumberland, the cottage dwellings are of 
large size and better built than those in the | 


son, 4 years of age.” 
“Seven children sleep in one room, with low 


ceiling. Complained of being very hot in sum- | 
mer. The size of the window, 2 feet 11 inches: | 
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_ of children—son, 17; daughter, 15; boy, 
1; gi, 8; boy, 6; girl, 4; boy, 2.” 


_ b ° ° . 
ne bed-room, occupied by a man, his wife, | 


and four chi :—Gi ; ; 
girl, 5; aan as follows :—Girl, 18; boy, 14; 
n one cottage, occupied by a man and his wife 
ba ~~ children, there on only one bed-room ; 
a the purpose of observing a little decency, 

. Occupier had built a partition across the room ; 
es as there was only one casement, one of the 
a ng — off has no ventilation, and this dark 
—- feet wide and 14 feet 6 inches long, was 
—_ as follows :—Danughter, 24; son, 21; son, 
othe aughter, 15; girl, 11; girl, 7; boy, 5: the 
T was an infant, and slept with its parents. 
ete were only two stump-bedsteads in the house. 








_ How can we expect, under such unfortunate 
circumstances, that our peasantry will be “their 
country’s pride ?” 

Mr. Clarke does not refer to the water supply, 
but mentions instances of the total neglect of 
closet accommodation, and of some most abomi- 
nably situate. 

As we have already mentioned, it is not in the 
district of Norwich alone that this terrible state 
of things is allowed. In Bedfordshire, Hert- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire, and other counties, 
in which a large part of the population is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, matters will 
| be found as bad, if not even worse; and it 





|is to be observed, that these are the dwell- 
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THE STEPHENSON HOVEL; DEWLEY BURN, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


ings chiefly occupied by married workers and 


their children; and there are many unmarried 
men and women, who are accommodated with 
sleeping space in the premises of the farmers, who 
are not better accommodated than those above 


referred to. This isa matter which has not been 


much noticed ; but it is well worthy of considera- 
tion, for it is a serious source of mischief. 
In parts of Yorkshire, portions of Durham and 


southern counties; but, notwithstanding, there is 
a sad want of proper plans adapted to the use of 





PITMEN’S DWELLINGS IN THE NORTH. A Refining Prospect. 


|an increasing family: here are to be found, in 
| various directions, the most wretched hovels, 
On the estates of the Duke of Northumberland 
‘and elsewhere, during recent years, a marked 
| improvement has been made; but farther north- 
| ward there are villages to be met with which are 
probably not better circumstanced than those 
| which were to be found in this country in the 
| Middle Ages. 
It is not, however, in connexion with the houses 
of the agricultural classes alone, that there is 
| reason for complaint; but throughout the mining 
districts of Northumberland and Durbam there 
is also great need for improvement. “The Pit 
Raws” (rows) are mostly long ranges of dwellings, 
of only a single story in height. In front of each 


house there is generally a door and a single window. 
The front room is for the most part of fair dimen- 
sions, in which the family live, and where part 
of them sleep. The inner room is of smaller 
size, and'is neatly and well furnished. This is 
used for sleeping; and on Sundays, or important 
occasions, for the reception of visitors. For the 
most part, there are in these houses no scul- 
leries or accommodation for washing clothes, and 
this must therefore be done in the principal 
room—cr, when the weather is fine, in front of 
the house. Behind each of these buildings, there 
is usually a garden. In some there are privies, with 
cesspools, which are often rudely constructed by 
the pitmen themselves; but, in a multitude of 
instances, there is no provision of 
this kind at all. 
ie To a considerable extent, paving 
and draining are neglected.* In 
front of the houses are dust-heaps, 
mostly altogether uninclosed, on 
which all household refuse is 
thrown. Near this there is gen- 
erally a pig-sty; and it seems to 
be a remarkable circumstance, that 
while the gardens are well kept, 
and the interiors of the houses 
beautifully clean, the furniture 
brightly polished, the bedding well 
attended to,—while the men and 
boys after their work take care to 
wash themselves clean, and the 
women are particular as regards 
neat and tidy dress; they should, 
notwithstanding, cause such un- 
sightly accumulations before their 
| own doors, which are as indecent 
as they are unpleasant and dan- 
gerous. But the people themselves 
are not altogether to blame for this, 
for we do not see how, with the present arrange- 
ment of a majority of the dwellings of this kind, 
it is altogether to be avoided. 

These pit rows are nearly, if not entirely, the 
property of the owners of particular collieries, to 
whom it is customary for the men and boys to bind 
themeelves for a stated period, and for certain 
money and other considerations: part of the latter 
is the possession of a house, rent free, with coals, 
and sometimes candles ; and in this way the work- 
people are entirely dependent on their employers 
for the construction of their homes, 

This very important matter, which affects a 

















vast and industrious multitude, was brought 
under the notice of the British Association, at 
Newcastle; and it is hoped that the need of change 
which was then shown will lead to beneficial re- 
sults, and that at an early day the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, the Earl of Durham, Lord Ravens- 
worth, Mr. Matthew Bell, and other large colliery 
| proprietors, who derive enormous revenues from 
| this trade, will strive in a worthy spirit of rivalry 
| for the removal of an evil which is disgraceful to 
| themselves, and stops the right progress of the 
| persons whom they employ. 








* At Killingworth Colliery Village, a black open ditch 

| passes at no great distance from the front of the houses. 

This carries off part of the surface water, but is in 
| itself a source of poison. 
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The dwellings of this class are provided for the 
most part by the masters: the men have no choice 
in the matter: it is therefore clear that the em- 
ployers are responsible for the fashion and condi- 
tion of these places; and they might, if proper 
facilities were furnished, easily put a stop to 
middens and other abominations in front of the 
dwellings. Having said so much, we will offer 
a few words of practical advice respecting the pit 
rows which are at present in existence, and those 
which will be required, in consequence of the ex- 
tension of the coal trade, and through the decay 
of houses which are now in use. 

It is unfortunately the case that many of the 
rows are built on sites which are quite unsuitable, 
where it is next to an impossibility to provide, if 
even the disposition were shown, even surface 
drainage. This, it is said, is caused by the necessity 
which exists for having the homes of the men near 
their work, and so preventing them from being 
under the necessity of walking long distances, often 
in the night time, to and from the pit. It is also 
stated that a limited space of land only, round 
the pit’s mouth, being the property of the coal 
owner, has been made use of, when a better site, 
at no great distance off, might have been ob- 
tained at a little extra cost. Generally, in the 
neighbourhood of the coal-pits, the land is barren, 
and of small worth for agricultural purposes, the 
richness of the bowels of the earth atoning for the 
nakedness of the surface. The quantity of ground 
needed for houses and their appurtenances is 
of comparatively small consideration; therefore, 
plenty of space should be allowed. In situations 
where drainage cannot be effected (we allude to 
buildings now erected), the gardens at the back of 
each house should be extended, and privies, con- 
nected with a properly covered dust-bin, provided. 
The contents might be usefully distributed in the 
garden, or they would be readily taken away for use 
elsewhere. The pitman could not be easily per- 
suaded to do without pigs; in fact, they supply 
many with a considerable quantity of food, and 
can be fed at a small cost with the refuse of the 
garden and waste matters from the family use. 
They might, however, be more fitly accommodated 
in connexion with the dust-place, at the back 
of the gardens, which very often abut upon 
inclosed fields. Supposing that the styes and 
middens were removed from the front to the rear, 
part of the space in the front might, if it were of 
any use, be railed off; and, as an equivalent, a 
roadway made along the gardens at the back of 
the row, which would allow the passage of carts 
for the removal of any refuse when necessary. 
This done, the casting of filth, in front of the 
rows should be strictly forbidden. Then, for some 
extent in the front of the cottages, the space 
should be paved. Means should be used for pro- 
viding spouts for carrying the rainwater into 
covered casks, where it would be useful for wash- 
ing and other purposes. 

Where it can be done, the front part of 
houses which are occupied by pitmen who have 
more than two children should be raised another 
story, soas to afford more sleeping accommodation. 

At present, in many of the pit villages, there are 
brick ovens erected in the front of the rows, in a 
line with the piggeries and “closets.” It is the 
custom to bake bread in large loaves, and in sufli- 
cient quantity to last the family for a week. On 
the “baking day,” the persons who ate to use the 
oven attend to the heating of it. There is no 
scant of fuel. The cracks of the bad brickwork 
are filled with clay. In the end the bread is 

generally well baked; but improvement is needed 
in this direction. 

As regards new pit-rows (the pit-rows of Queen 
Victoria’s reign), they should be established in 
some situation where proper drainage is possible ; 
for, often the population of those places amounts 
to 1,000 men, women, and children, and up- 
wards. Drainage is indispensable. We do not 
see that it is necessary that these houses 
should be built in one line, unless suitable space 
for this purpose can be found. The houses 
should not be planted on the surface of the 
ground. There should be houses adapted to 
the use of the people, according to the extent 
of their family. There are other matters to which 
we may presently refer; but just now we will 
content ourselves with adding that scavengers 
are necessary in even the best-constructed of the 
pit-rows. It must not be forgotten that within a 
short distance of the Earl of Durham’s residence, 
in Lambton Park, cholera carried off hundreds of 
people. 

We have made a drawing of one of the Pit 
Rows to show their evils, exaggerating nothing. 
We also append a view of a cottage near 
Dewley Burn, Northumberland, which has an 





added interest from association. It seems that 
the engineers and stokers connected with the 
machinery used in the collieries are not provided 
with free lodgings, like the pitmen, so are obliged 
to take up with such accommodation as they 
can obtain in the neighbourhood of the works. 
In the small, unwholesome hovel here shown, 
“old Bob” the stoker, the father of George 
Stephenson, found a shelter for himself, his wife, 
and several young children, when he left Wylam 
Colliery. George found employment with Widow 
Ainslie, who lived not far off, at 2d. a day, and the 
sum was afterwards raised to 4d., when he was 
big enough to prevent the cows from straying 
away. 








ISLINGTON GREEN. 


MeN are at work converting Islington Green 
into a garden. Each side of the area will be 
enclosed and planted, and the publie will be 
admitted to a broad central walk, with seats, 
shaded by.an avenue of trees. The alteration 
will doubtless be a great improvement to the 
neighbourhood ; but there are usually two sides 
to an act, and so it is in this case. The green 
has heretofore been the resort of hundreds of 
children daily, and a great boon to the poor dirty 
things,—dwelling in the close alleys and other 
places thereabout. Will these still be admitted ? 
And if not, where can they get a little fresh air 
and muscle-developing recreation ? 

The main road from the Angel northward is 
being greatly improved. A wide piece of waste 
land, lying Retween the pathway and the road, 
and heretofore occupied by wooden sheds, old 
furniture, and tumble-down signboards, is being 
levelled, and added partly to the road and partly 
to the footway, with great advantage. 





ST. PAUL’S AND WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who signs “ Ecclesiasticus,” 
writes as follows :—“If any evidence were required 
todemonstrate the improved religious feeling, which 
happily characterises the present century from the 
eighteenth, a stronger proof could not be adduced 
than the desire evinced in almost every diocese to 
repair, restore, and beautify the cathedral or 
mother church. It is most gratifying to witness 
the liberality displayed by all classes, rich and 
poor, clerical and lay, where their contributions 
are solicited for so noble an object; and not less 
pleasing is it to be able to admit that the funds 
raised have been for the most part judiciously and 
profitably expended. The artistic skill, construc- 
tive knowledge, and «esthetic taste manifested in 
the restoration of these glorious piles, have ex- 
tracted from all foreigners the strongest expres- 
sions of surprise and admiration. York Minster 
and Durham, Ripon and Ely, Wells and Gloucester, 
Canterbury and Chichester, St. Mary’s Redcliffe, 
anid Sherborne, Romsey, and Shrewsbury, and the 
round churches at Cambridge and Northampton, 
may be mentioned as among the choicest examples 
of successful restoration. If so much has been 
accomplished, and that with such marked success 
in the provinces, surely it behoves the inhabitants 
of the most populous, wealthiest, and, take it 
altogether, the grandest of capitals, to show a like 
ititerest in the beautifying and adornment of two 
such splendid edifices as St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey. Too much praise cannot be given 
to the Dean and Chapter of St. Patil’s for the ex- 
ertiotis which they have made, and ate so tinremit- 


posal, that they may at once to carry out 
those itiprovements which will add so much to 
the effect of this truly magnificent cathedral. Not 
less praise is due to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, who not only contemplate the 
restoration of the chapter-house, but have given 
orders to Mr. Scott to prepare a new screen, of 
rich and elaborate design, the works upon which 
have been already commenced. The Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, and also of Westminster, 
having done so much, it is now incumbent upon 
the laity to assist them liberally in their earnest 
endeavours, and to provide funds for the carrying 
out of the grand achievements they contemplate.” 

We endorse this exhortation to the fullest ex- 
tent; and trust it may be responded to. We are 
forced, however, with respect to St. Paul’s, to ex- 
press a grave doubt, whether the character of the 
ornamentation there determined on, as already set 
forth in portions of the building, will prove satis- 
factory. We state this with great reluctance, and 
shall say hereafter whatever we may find it neces- 





tingly making, to augitient the funds at their diss | for 





desire to give no pain, and to throw no obstacle in 
the way of a work so desirable. It is so serious q 
matter, however, that plain speaking in opposition 
to any personal feeling is imperatively called for 
and we are forced to assert that what has been 
done is timidly poor, and sadly ineffective; and 
we fear, that what is intended, so far as we can 
learn, will be equally so. St. Paul’s needs colour 
and fine art. 





ART WORKMANSHIP PRIZEs, 


THE Council of the Society of Arts have 
announced that they have found it necessary to 
defer, for the present, holding an exhibition of the 
works sent in to compete for the Art-Workman. 
ship Prizes offered by the Society, as the repairs 
now going on in the Society’s house render it im. 
possible that the articles could be displayed in a 
suitable manner, and also because a large number 
of those who would be specially interested in see. 
ing such works are absent from London at this 
season, 

This step will not be considered satisfactory, or 
gain for the Council any great credit : they should 
have fixed the date later in the first instance, 








THE NEW NATIONAL ART TRAINING 
SCHOOLS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


THE new schools which have come into use are 
the first permanent buildings which have been 
provided for the National Art Training Schools, 
The buildings heretofore occupied by the art 
classes have all been of a temporary kind. In the 
first instance, in 1837, when the School of Design 
was instituted, the classes were held in rooms on 
a second floor in Somerset House. Next the 
classes met in 1852 in Marlborough House ; then 
in wooden buildings at South Kensington, to 
which place the training schools were removed in 
1856. The present buildings are of brick, plain, 
but apparently substantial, and provide for all the 
special requirements of an Art School. A distinct 
series of rooms has been provided for male and 
female classes ; those for males being on the second, 
and those for females on the first, story. In each 
series, separate rooms are assigned for drawing, 
painting, and modelling ; and there is a lecture- 
room in common for the male and female classes. 
The entrances to the respective classes are in 
Exhibition-road. Models of the best description, 
objects of art to form subjects, pictures, prints, in 
fact everything that: students can need or wish 
for in this respect are provided. There is plenty 
of space too, and we shall hope to find the number 
of pupils greatly increased. The colour adopted 
for the walls of the various apartments seemed to 
us gloomy. ' 
It may be useful #0 say that the courses of in- 
struction pursued ift the school have for their 
object “the systematic training of teachers, male 
and female, in the practice of art and in the know- 
ledge of its scientific principles, with the view of 
qualifying them to impart to others a careful art- 
education, and to develope its application to the 
common uses of life, and its relation to the re- 
quirements of tradé and manufactures.” Special 
courses até a#fanged in order to qualify school- 
masters of patoehial and other sehools to teach 
elementary drawitig as a part of general education 
concurrently with writing. : 

The insttuetion comprehends the following sub- 
jects :—Freehand, Architectural, and Mechanical 
Drawiig; Practical Geometry and Perspective; 
Painting in Oil, Tetipera, and Water Colours; 
Modélling, Moulditig, aiid Casting. The classes 
Drawitig, Paintiiig, and Modelling include 
Architectural and othiét Ornament, Flowers, Ob- 
jects of Still-life, &c., the Figure from the Antique 
and the Life, and the study of Anatomy as appli- 
cable to Art. 

The aunual sessions, each lasting five months, 
commence on the Ist March and the 1st October, 
and end on the last day of February and the last 
day of July, respectively. 

In connexion with the training school, and open 
to the public, separate classes are established for 
male and female students, the studies comprising 
drawing, painting, and modelling, as —* 
ornament, the figure, landscape, and still life. 
The fees for classes studying the whole day, ate 
41. per session; for classes studying only in t : 
morning, from ten till half-past twelve, 3l. ef 
session; for the afternoon class, from one -. 
three, 27. per session ; with an entrance-fee of 106. 
to each of these classes. Evening class, 21. per 
session, with no entrance fee. An evening class 
for females meets on Mondays, Wedneotse 
and Fridays, from seven to nine o’clock—fee, 
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There is a special class for artisans for instruc- 
tion in elementary drawing, geometry, perspective, 
mechanical and architectural drawing. Fee, 
three evenings a week, 10s. per session; five 
evenings a week, 15s. per session. 

The head-master is Mr. Richard Burchett; the 
deputy head-master, Mr. R. W. Herman. 








PROVINCIAL SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Stoke School.—The annual report of the 
committee states that for the first time since the 
establishment of this school the receipts for the year 
have been sufficient to meet the expenditure. This 
result is due partly to a reduction of the rent of the 
Memorial Building, partly to an increase of sub- 
scribers, and partly to the neeéssity having drisen 
for dispensing with the servicés of M. Protdt and 
Mr. Bacon. The committee hopefully look for- 
ward to the time when they shall be able to rein- 
state the full staff of mastefé. Their repért, as 
well as that of the master (Mr. S. Rice); speaks 
favourably of the operations of the school during 
the past year. A public meeting for the distribu- 
tion of the prizes gained at the national competi- 
tion and local examinations of 1862 and 1863 has 
been held in the Town-hall, uhder the presidency 
of the Rev. L. T. Stamer, Bart. There Was an 
exceedingly numerous and influential attendance. 
The rev. chairman opened the meeting; after 
which it was addressed by Mr. A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope, who, in course of his remarks, before dis- 
tributing the prizes, said he felt that the nation 
was going through a great transitionary state. 
Material science was advancing with giant strides. 
They saw the effect of railways; of mills with 
their engines of stupendous power, employing 
thousands of hands ; and of the immense ironworks 
carried on in the Moorlands and other parts 
of England ; and they asked themselves what was 
to counteract that materialistic tendency in the 
minds of the people of England? He had seen 
two things grow up side by side in the last few 
years; and though they might be surprised at his 
classing the two together, he wétild say—God 
grant that they might prosper! One was the 
movement in which they were engaged that even- 
ing, and the other was the rifle movément. One 
might be termed the gentle and refined feminine 
improvement, and the other thé stalwart masculine 
development. These two tendéiiéies would counter- 
act the materialistic tendency, and convert it into 
a blessing. They would a up the active, 
manly, joyous characteristics 6f Englishmeii : and 
he said, “ God speed them both.” The art element 
would purify the highest as Well as the lowest 
grade of society. He believéd; as Lord Stanley 
said at Preston, the other day, that the people of 
England were as artistic as thé péople of any other 
nation in the world; and of laté years much taste 
and refinement had been spféad through the 
country. The Hon. C. B, Addéfley; M.P.; Alder- 
man Copeland, M.P.; and Viscount Ingestre, 
M.P., also addressed the miéeting; and Mr. 
Henry Cole said that, as to the new minutes 
of the Council, there was no iiitention to damage 
schools of art. It was not considered desirable 
to give aid towards the cost of the instruction of 
the middle classes, but that the Government grant 
should be applied for the benéfit of fli artisans, 
of whom, he observed, the pupils of the Stoke 
schools were almost entirely composed; whereas 
schools like that at Exeter would be the losers, 
the pupils in the school in that eity and some 
other places belonging almost exelusively to the 
niddle classes. He thought fhé schools of art 
ought not to depend upon subscriptions, but that 
they should be put into the hands of the people 
ot the respective localities in which they were 
situate, Thus, if the people of any town would 
ee to a small rate of 1d. in the pound upon 

cir rental, they would establish the school in a 

ourishing condition for ever. 

‘ The Taunton School.—The annual meeting for 
rca of prizes has been held at the local 
. ool. Mr. W. A. Sanford presided. The 
a tendance was not very numerous. The Rev. 
Z ‘“ Jones read the report, which referred 

“ large number of prizes and medals awarded 
Q ¢ Majesty’s Inspector, and to be distri- 
= €d, as a sufficient evidence of the value and 
’ Ceess of the system of art-teaching adopted in 
. od ape In addition to twenty-four local 
a awarded for drawings and paintings in 
hod dose executed by the pupils in the 
ogc uring the past year, there were seventy- 

“pigs given by the Department of Science and 

0 the School for drawings, &c., executed in 
© Preseuce of the Inspector. Mr. Jones remarked 
is chief interest in the school was in con- 





nexion with the provision which it afforded to the 
artisans of Taunton to obtain art instruction of 
the highest character for a very low sum; and he 
still hoped with Mr. Elliot to interest them in the 
school, and to convince them that it was to their 
advantage to attend. They hoped likewise to 
induce the employers of skilled labour to urge upon 
their apprentices and workmen the advantage of 
attending that school: 





ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. 


A Worarne Scurptor writes as follows :— 

The following paragraph appeared in the lead- 
ing article of a recent number of your journal :— 

“Have we even yet the men in any number 
(willing so to work) capable of executing, effi- 
ciently, sculpturé for architectiral purposes ?” 

Now, sir, I know that wé have sculptors who 
can execute first-rate figures, but who will not do 
them at a price likély to render good sculpture 
available for architectural purposes. But this 
reluctance to work cheaply atises from the faet 
that they have confined their attetition chiefly £6 
portrait-sculpture if marble; aiid when théy 
condescend to execute a figure in stone for & 
building, they think if must be highly wrought 
as to surface and detail: they canmdt, in fact, dash 
off work in a bold manner, not havitig been accus- 
tomed to if. .But I think there dfe men to bé 
found who can do this, and who Would do it for 
building purposes effectively and cheaply, if coti- 
fidence could be exercised towards them. I know | 
others, but I speak now for myself. I have been 
twenty-one years in London, carving marble busts 
and figures, and I have not been above stoHé 
whenever I had it to do. I can model a bust of 
figure well, and have gone through every procés#: 
I have attempted to become independent of jour- 
ney work, but my means would never allow 7 
to stand long enough on my own ground; and 
have seen that little men have no chance. I have 
work to be seen at my own shop, open to the 
street, which will prove my ability; yet no archi- 
teét has ever asked me to do a figure for him. 
I will find others who would do suck work gladly. 
Whosé fault is it, then? Let architects seek, and 
they will find. 





COMPETITIONS. 

West London Union Workhouse.—The guar- 
dians 6f the West London Union have made their 
selection from the thirty-three designs sent in for 
the proposed workhouse, and have awarded the 
first prize to the design having thé motto “Homo,” 
in blué (there being two with the same motto), 
and this, with some modifications, will be adopted 
in the éfection of the workhouse. The estimated 
cost of the building, according £6 this plan, is 
18,0007. or 20,0007.; but with aféhitect’s com- 
missiofi; fittings, and other extras, fhe total cost 
will réath 25,0007. The sticcéssfiil competitors 
are Meéérs. Searle, Son, & Yelf, of Bloomsbury- 
place. The second prize has been aWarded to the 
design with thé motto, “ Honésty the Best 
Policy,’ the author being Mr. H. Jarvis, of 
Trinity-équare, Borough ; and the third prize to 
the de#ign with the motto, “ Experience,” the 
author of which is Mr. H. S. Isaacs, of Gray’s-inti. 

Cheltenham Parish Church.—The committée 
have awarded the premium of 1057. to Mr. C. H. 
Cooke, and that of 527. 10s. to Mr. W. Norton, 
both of London. 








THE NOBILITY OF LABOUR. 


Ovr lords are every now and then giving their 
practical testimony to the nobility of manual em- 
ployment. One day we find a lord hard at work, 
expending his noble surplus energies in the usual 
labour of extinguishing conflagrations. At another 
time we find one working busily in a ship-yard, like 
Peter the Great, and highly ambitious to become 
the head of an eminent ship-building firm. Again, 
we see a truly manly lord inventing and construct- 
ing a “fire-horse” for common roads, and tra- 
versing the country with it, as the engine-driver, 
with his wife beside him, This same nobleman, 
the Earl of Caithness, whose practical knowledge 
of the steam-engine is well known, was the 
other day going by train from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don, to accompany her Majesty to Scotland, when 
an accident happened by which his lordship’s ac- 
quaintance with steam was turned to good account. 
Shortly after leaving Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the 
train came to a dead stand; and on the earl 
inquiring the cause, he was informed that an 
essential part of the engine had given way, and 


of his carriage, and, in less than a minute, was 
hammering away at the disabled engine as if he 
were the working engineer of the line himself. 
Sooty fingers, greased clothes, and awkward posi- 
tions in reaching the injured member, formed no 
Obstacle to Lord Caithness ; who, in less than an 
hour, had everything put to rights, and returned 
to his carriage to prosecute the journey, not quite 
‘80 lordly-looking in face and fingers as when he 
started. Only one little feature in the pleasing 
picture was awanting to render it complete; and 
that would have been the presence of her Majesty, 
and of his lordship in her presence, with the 
“sooty fingers” and the “greased clothes,”—a 
sight, we feel assured, that would have better 
pleased that gracious and sensible lady than his 
lordship in his robes and coronet. Clearly “ Lord 
Dundreary ” is not the only “noble” lord whom 
we can call “a Britoti.” 








DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN AND 
MEDLEVAL REMAINS. 


ARCHEOLOGISTS afe reaping a rich harvest of 
their own especial crops at present,—Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, and other remains cropping 
out in various directions, throughout England and 
Scotland, as well as on the Continent. 

Excavations are in progress on lands at Wycomb, 
Andoversford, near Cheltenham, where exten- 
sive foundations of Roman buildings have been 


|found. The traditions of the neighbourhood have 


always stated that a Roman town or station stood 
on the spot. <A large quantity of pottery, coins, 
and other Roman relics have been found during 
thé éxcavations, and amongst them a singular 
Roman carving, in the common oolite, of three 
figures, in bas-relief. 

Some interesting antiquarian researches are now 
being made at the village of Sarre, in the Isle of 
Thanet, in connexion with the Kent Archolo- 
gical Society, the president of which (the Marquis 
Camden, K.G.), with Mr. Roach Smith and other 
local antiquaries, lately visited the scene of opera- 
tions. If the field where the diggings are going 
on Anglo-Saxon relics had from iime to time 
been discovéred, and at length a thorough re- 
search was resolved upon. Numerous, swords, 
daggers, céfitres of shields, medals, gold coins, 
crystals, eafthen vessels, &c., have been found; 
and so far the discoveries favour the supposition 
that this wai the scene of some sanguinary battle. 

At Chesté?, a piscina of an unusual character, 
of the Medisval period, its length being 22 inches 
by 11 inches, has been dug out of the débris at 
the old Feathers Hotel. In the centre of the 
basin is a grotesqué head, with a profusion of 
hair, and a protruditig tongue. The water, which 
was used to wash the hands before receiving the 
Sacrament, Pew away through the ears into a 
channel at the back. Near it were found a por- 
tion of a drifiking-cup, of the reign of Elizabeth, 
with skull afid bones of the elk. During the exca- 
vations sevéfal fragmentary portions of broken 
tesselated paVement have appeared, showing evi- 
dence of constant use. 

The suppésed “Roman Remains” at Pershore 
spoken of by contemporaries, turn out to 
be a mistdke of a local paper. A few en- 
caustic tiles were turned up, a considerable 
number having previously been discovered, chiefly 
on the site of the destroyed north transept, and a 
few were found on the south side of the choir, 
where St. Edburgh’s (not St. Edgar’s) chapel for- 
merly stood, The tiles are apparently of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and exhibit a 
variety of patterns, some of which differ from any 
before observed in this neighbourhood. 

In the paragraph sent us from Wells, and given 
in our last number, it was wrong to use the word 
“recent” with reference to the discovery of an 
altar in St. Cuthbert’s, as that took place some 
time ago. The sculpture found in fragments 
imbedded in the niches is of the finest fourteenth 


century character. As the fragments have, too, 


their original illumination in the richest and most 
delicate pattern-work, it is to be hoped that the 
greatest possible pains will be observed as to their 
preservation, especially from “ restoration.” 

Stone cists and kjokkenmoddings, or shell- 
heaps, have been found at Bennett-hill, Burgh- 
head, Elginshire, Scotland, as was announced by 
Mr. Roberts, at the Newcastle meeting of savans. 
The following may be given as the result of the 
explorations. The stone cists now in existence 


‘are two in number, and are situate at the extreme 
‘eastern end of the hill. 


The stones forming the 
sides of the largest cist are respectively 3 feet 


that no mechanical engineer could be got to|'10 inches and 3 feet 5 inches in length, while the 


skeleton taken from the same measured 5 feet 8 





repair it. His lordship immediately jumped out 
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or 9inches. A third cist was discovered by the) 35 kilometres S.W. of Constantina, the ground 
workmen employed on the railway cutting about | entirely covered with Celtic monuments within a 
twelve months ago, The shell-heaps are also three | range of at least 3 leagues radius. There were 
in number, the largest measuring upwards of 50) dolmens, menhirs, cromlechs, and tumuli, amount- 
feet in circumference. Two of these heaps are| ing to several thousands, scattered about the 
separated from the third by a railway cutting.) country. M. Féraud examined more than a thou- 
Beneath the stratum of shells, chiefly the whelk, | sand of them. The dolmens are surrounded with 
limpit, and mussel, is a dark rich mould, probably | one or more square or circular walls built of large 
formed of decayed animal matter. Mixed among’ stones. The slabs used for tables are so placed 
the shells were found quantities of animal bones. | that one of their corners is higher than the rest, 


In April last, M. Féraud, an interpreter to the | and some are grooved. At one of the corners of 


French army in Algeria, having set out from Con-| some of the stone walls above mentioned there is 
stantina, in company with an Englishman, Mr.) a menhir; and, lastly, the zone within which all 
H. Christy, who has been for many years engaged! these monuments are placed is surrounded by 
in searching after Celtic monuments, found, on rows of heavy stones placed upright on the 
arriving at the sources of the Bou-Marzoug, at! ground, and forming uncovered alleys connecting 





MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN VIENNA.—Details of House in Jégerzile. 











LE, HOOCKIN.SS 
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| the dolmens, tumuli, and cromlechs together. 

| Seventeen of these several burial-places have been 
searched, and found to contain human bones, 4§ 
well as those of horses and birds; buckles, 
and copper rings, vases and fragments of vases, ¢ 
In three of these tombs the skeletons were lying 
on the left side, with their knees almost — 
the chin, and their arms passed crosswise a 

| the breast, or as dead bodies in Etruscan a 
are placed. Human skulls were placed at the os 

| The third tomb contained, besides the bones o 

| man, those of a horse, with flint implements, pe 

| a medal bearing the name of Faustina, ‘ie 
flourished in the year 141 of our era. This ra 

| necropolis therefore belongs to the second cen 

| of Christianity. 
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THE CITY ARCHITECT. 


We hear with sincere regret, and the regret 
will be participated in by many readers, of the 
continued illness of Mr. Bunning, the City archi- 
tect. Rest, abroad, for some months past has not 
prought the cure that was expected. Let us hope, 
however, that it may speedily come to him in his 
own country. At the last meeting of the Court 
of Common Council, the Town Clerk read a com- 
munication from Mr. Bunning to the Lord Mayor, 
resigning his office, which he had held for about 
twenty years, and assigning as a reason failing 
health during the last two years. Mr. Bunning 
stated in his letter that while holding the distin- 
guished position of City architect he had erected 
several important buildings, at a cost of three- 
fourths of a million sterling, connected with the 
educational], trading, and social interests of this 
great City, and he trusted that they would 
worthily transmit his name as their officer to pos- 
terity. Among them he referred to the Freemen’s 
Orphan School, Billingsgate Market, the Coal 
Exchange, the New Cattle-market, the New City 
Prison, and the Lunatic Asylum—all works of 
magnitude and of public utility. He referred to 
other public services, and in conclusion he asked 
the Court, in just and kind consideration of those 
services ; to grant him, while it might please God 
to spare his life, such a "pension as they might 
deem right. 

Alderman Dakin, prefacing a motion he after- 
wards made on this subject, bore his testimony, 
among many sympathizing expressions of the 
Court, to the fidelity and devotion with which 
Mr. Bunning had discharged his duties; adding, 
that he would leave behind him monuments of 
taste in the erection of many public buildings, and 
proofs of judgment in the application of his great 
talents to matters concerning the well-being of 
the landed property of the corporation. He 
moved a resolution expressing the deep regret of 
the Court that severe indisposition had caused 
Mr. Bunning to tender his resignation, and their 
sense of the faithful and efficient manner in which 
he had discharged the duties of his office. To 
this a request was appended that he would con- 
tinue to hold the appointment until arrangements 
= be made for the due execution of the depart- 
ment, 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 








PROGRESS OF THE MAIN DRAINAGE 
WORKS. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ar the meeting on the 2nd inst., the Chief 
Engineer presented the following report on the 
progress of the Main Drainage works :— 


pen ** Spring-gardens, Oct. 1. 
Satisfactory progress continues, upon the whole, to 
be made in the execution of the several sections of the 
works intended for the main drainage of the metropolis. 
Messrs. Brassey & Co. have now completed about 103 
mailes of the middle level sewer and its branches, in sizes 
Virying from 4 feet by 2 feet 8 inches to 12 feet by 9 feet 
Sanches. A junction has been effected between the works 
Pessing under the various private properties from Wilder- 
i\ss-row to Clerkenwell Sessions-house, and the sewer, 
bob slight exception, is now complete from Old Ford up 
0 that point. The Metropolitan Railway has yet to be 
crossed at Victoria street, the design (a single wrought- 
iron aqueduct) for effecting which object is now under the 
sroceation of the Board. The works for the diversion 
0 be Fleet Sewer are progressing as fast as their nature 
7 the difficulties of the locality and ground will permit. 
lin main line westward of the Fleet, passing along 
th avorpond-street, _Oxford-street, and other leading 
php is, with the exception of a portion by Saf- 
a . and some minor works, completed. The works 
so 9 omg. branch are also in progress. The total 
pr cask the work executed up to this date is about 
hath » being 20,0002. in excess of my last report. 
des +, more than two miles of the western sewers, of 
shes ee from 3 feet 9 inches to 2 feet 6 inches to 
ye ircular, have been completed by Messrs. Moxon & 
the dee — cost of 32,000/., or 6,0007. more than at 
etree 4 thay last monthly report. The northern outfall 
taint "he the exception of some portion of the embank- 
of the eee of the bridges, and the apron in the bed 
entire le er, may be said to be completed throughout its 
middle my of 5; miles. The sewage of the high and 
Pore — Sewers has now been permanently turned 
through ue the 9-feet sewers, and is discharged 
near Barks 1e tumbling-bay direct into the Thames 
hoe ing Creek—thus permitting the abandonment of 
th porary measures adopted in July last for diverting 


© Sewage from the Ri 
thes e€ River Lea, The accomplishment of 
aver eke has facilitated the testing of the third 9-feet 


e h has been satisfacto leak i 

ce ‘ ry, no leakage bein r- 

a orem either the ironwork or belckwotk. The 

contract a Ae work done by Mr. Furness under the 

pn coe out 630,000/.—15,000/. being due to the pro- 

Dartment of since presenting my last report. One com- 
of the Northern Outfall Reservoir is completed, 


a . 
the tetany is in a forward state. 


and wall 


ib e. The foundations of 
ran — nearly all got in, and the brick piers 
Work done und ing built thereon. The amount of the 
Mated at $9 nder this contract by Mr. Furness is esti- 
the Ms 000/., or 17,0007. more than last reported. At 
houses, ess pumping Station the engine and boiler- 
» Feservoir, culverts, and other works are all ad- 





vancing. Upwards of 130,000 cube yards of excavation 
and 66,000 cube yards of concrete have been executed, in 
addition to about 25,000 cubic feet of masonry. 56,000 
superficial feet of York paving have beer laid, and 56 
penstocks fixed. The value of Mr. Webster’s works under 
the contract is about 147,000/., of which 22,900/. is due to 
the work done since my last report. Upwards of 1} mile 
of the Southern Low Level Sewer have been constructed 
by Mr. Webster, ata cost of about 47,500/., being 23,5012. 
in excess of my last report. Messrs. Aird & Son have 
completed a length of nearly three miles of the Ber- 
mondsey branch of the Southern Low Level Sewer at an 
estimated cost of 86,0007., or 4,000/. more than last re- 
ported. Mr. Pearson is making fair progress with his 
contract for the completion of the Southwark new street, 
between Great Guildford-street and the Blackfriars-road. 
Up to the present date he has completed 1,130 feet of the 
subway, with about 500 feet in progress, 1,140 feet of sewer, 
740 feet of area wall, about 1,200 feet of pipe connexions, 
and 119 vaults are also completed. Thé value of these 
and other works incidental thereto, including about 1,000 
yards super. of new granite paving, amounted to 12,500/., 
4,500/, more than at the date of my last report.’’ 








THE COST OF ST. MARY’S TOWER, 
TAUNTON. 

TuHE following has been sent to us as abridged 
from a statement of receipts and expenditure by 
the late churchwardens of Taunton St. Mary 
Magdalene, for the rebuilding of the tower :— 


** RECEIPTS. 





1857-63. 4 s.d. 
To cash from ‘ Tower Repair Account’ .... 27 2 8 
To grant from the parish, as per vote of 

WOMEG obec SEse cb sb cbse séTEssccccéEccseoss 2,000 O G 
To late Charles Haman’s legacy and interest 138 12 0 
To proceeds of bazaar, August, 1859 ..,... 1,084 2 9 
To balance for premiums and interest on Ex- 

chequer-bills....... © cede cccccccccccences 176 7 10 
To sale of old materials.....ssccscesesssese 19 11 
To donations— 

Mrs. O’Brien, towards build- 

ing buttress as a memorial 
of Col. Dansey .......... 59 0 0 
Friends, by H. Bedcock, to- 
wards a new trumpet-stop 
CO OFZAN cccrcccccccccece 10 0 0 
Balance of a fund for pro- 
curing telegrams during 
Crimean war ..cccceceeee 3:5 0 
A payment by some person 
UNKNOWN 2.6000 cicecccce ° 100 
The whole of the Williton ae 64 5 0 
stone by Sir A. A. Hood, 
Bart., M.P. 
Valuable professional ser- 
vices by the late Richard 
Carver 
Flag-staff and flag by Down- 
ing Blake 
TO SUDSCTIPCIONS ccccicccccccdscccccsicccce 5,184 15 
£8,693 3 6 
EXPENDITURE. 

1857-63. Pos. di € s. a. 
By cash paid Henry Davis, builder— 

Amount of his contract .... 5,42%@ 0 0 

» extra for using Wil- 
liton stone ...... 361 18 0 
x» Carving, as per cor- 
EFACE coceccccccss 435 0 0 
» extras at tower, 
north porch, &c... 520 11 8 
——-— 6,739 9 8 
By G. G. Scott and B. Ferrey, architects, 

after deducting a donation of 1¢/, from 

COGN. ccccccceccccccecscccsccsscodcescese 484 19 0 
By clerk of works, rent of office, &c. ...... 389 10 5 
By law-chargeS ....cccecccscsceceres esos 262 211 
By printing, advertising, and stationery.... 3216 8 
By accountant’s Charges ..ceeesesessees ce 23 6 32 
By travelling CXPpeNSeS ....+e.essseceeecees 37 17 6 
By Mears & Co., for re-casting tenor bell .. 83 13 0 
By C. Oliver, for clock and chimes ........ 54 5 0 
By removing the organ, and entirely re- 

modelling the instrument........... «<ane 401 14 6 
By restoring and repairing gas- fittings, &c. 24 7 0 
By Newall & Co., for lightning-con‘luctor .. 13 1 0 
By sundry other bills, stamps, and inci- 

Gentals ...ccece dheadadeddeeancesuceucaes 112 11 2 
By balance at bankers’ (Messrs. Bedcocks’) 33 10 6 

£8,693 3 6 


This does not include the cost of attempting to 
restore, nor the railing and gates to inclose. 
These added, together with the gifts not included 
in the statement, will bring the figure nearly up 
to 10,0002. 








THE NEW BRIDGE IN DERRY, IRELAND. 


Tus new bridge has been opened by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The site is about 250 yards 
south-west of that occupied by the wooden one. 
The new bridge is 1,172 feet in length,30 feet wide, 
and consists of six principal openings—119 feet 
each—a double swing-bridge, spanning two open- 
ings, of 454 feet each, and two subordinate open- 
ings, 62 feet each, landwards—one on each side of 
the river. The piers for the principal openings 
are each composed of two cylinders, 11 feet in 
diameter, and 24 feet apart, ‘rom centre to centre. 
The pier for the swing-bridge is composed of seven 
cylinders, each 8 feet in diameter, sunk into the 
bed of the river, and all enclosed in one large 
cylinder, 30 feet in diameter. The cylinders are 
all filled in with concrete. The principal open- 
ings are spanned by large girders, placed trans- 
versely, 24 feet apart, resting on granite blocks 





imbedded in the concrete contained in the cylin- 
ders. The bridge is a double one, the lower level 
being constructed for the transit of railway car- 
riages, to be drawn across by horses, and the upper 
one being designed for ordinary traffic. The upper 
roadway is 20 feet wide, divided down the centre 
into two channels by the water tables: on either 
side of the carriage-road is a pathway 5 feet wide. 
The height of the railway part over low-water 
mark is 14 feet, and the depth of water at high 
tide under the swing-bridge is 33 feet. The bridge 
is of iron, The new approaches are open thorough- 
fares, formed from the corner of Bridge-street, in 
Foyle-street, from the outside of Ferray-quay- 
gate, and from Bishop-sireet, on the Derry side, 
and by a new cutting from the end of Cloony- 
terrace at the waterside. 








BAVARIAN STAINED GLASS IN GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 


WE learn that the stained glass required to fill 
the windows of the west end and north aisle of 
Glasgow Cathedral has been placed. It has been 
executed by Mr. Ainmiller, a Bavarian painter of 
note. Those in the north aisle represent incidents 
in the life of Job. In the first he is seen under- 
going his troubles ; in the second, rejoicing in his 
prosperity, and surrounded by friends and servants. 
The windows in the west end are on each side of 
the doorway, and represent, by ‘‘ compositions,” on 
the one side, Prayer and Thanksgiving; and on 


9 the other Early Training and Education. 


We lately saw in Mr. Ainmiller’s atelier in 
Munich another window in preparation for the 
cathedral, having Daniel for subject. This is for 
the south aisle. We also saw there a figure of St. 
John, for a church in Boston, U.S., very admirably 
painted. Admit that windows are to be filled 
with pictures on glass, and Mr. Ainmiller’s produc- 
tions call for considerable praise. His charge, as 
we understood him, is about 2/. per foot super- 
ficial ; and, when there are many figures, about 
3/. per foot. 








NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Dumfries.—The work of preparing the founda- 
tion for the new court-house is proving a more 
extensive and expensive matter than was at first 
anticipated, according to the local Courier. In 
addition to concrete, timber is being largely used 
in the foundation. In the bottom of the excava- 
tion, battens, 5 feet to 6 feet in length, are laid 
across, about 10 inches apart: on these are laid 
two rows of yellow pine logs, 43 feet over, and 
screwed with strong iron bolts: the space between 
the logs will be filled with concrete. There are 
three interior cross walls, and the foundation for 
these is prepared in a similar manner; the ends 
of the logs are bolted to those in the foundation 
of the outside walls. The work, when finished, 
will resemble an immense oblong double wooden 
frame, divided into four compartments by double 
bars. The extra work on the foundation will add 
considerably to the cost of the structure. 

Pollokshaws.—The new parish church of Pollok 
has been opened. It is the gift of Sir John Max- 
well to the parish, and has been erected on the 
site of the old parish church, immediately to the 
west of Pollokshaws. The style of the architec- 
ture is Gothic, of the Transitional period. The 
building has been arranged on a cruciform plan, 
with nave and transepts, the entrance being 
through a porch in the base of the steeple, which 
is placed at the west end ofthe nave. The church 
contains sittings for 650 on the area floor, and 
415 in the three galleries, which are confined to 
the north and south transepts, and to the west 
portion of the nave. The passages being all ar- 
ranged along the side walls of the church, give 
a compact appearance to the interior, and prevent 
unpleasant draughts, besides allowing of every 
sitter having a full and undisturbed view of the 
pulpit. The pulpit and precentor’s desk are placed 
on raised platforms against the east wall of the 
nave, which is extended some 10 feet beyond the 
transepts, completing the cruciform pian of the 
church, and giving to it, both externally and in- 
ternally, says our account, all the effect of a 
chancel. In the design of the pulpit, a medium 
has been struck between the open platform of the 
lecture-hall and the more common inclosed pulpit. 
The pulpit is in the form of a half-octagon, its 
three fronts projecting on Gothic corbelling, and 
each front enriched with moulded cusped and 
carved panelling. This platform extends the 
whole width of the nave, and is 10 feet broad. 
The pews are all formed of open benches, and the 





roof is of open timbers; all the wood-work being 
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stained and varnished. The spaces between the 
roof spars are plastered and decorated with a 
stencilled diaper pattern in maroon and green, 
upon a cream-coloured ground: the walls are 
tinted salmon-colour ; and the book-boards of the 
gallery-front are covered with blue cloth, and the 
windows filled in with cathedral-tinted glass 
bordered with blue. The dimensions of the inte- 
rior are as follows:—Width of nave and transepts, 
36 feet ; length of nave from east to west, 78 feet ; 
width across the transepts, 72 feet; height of side 
walls, 24 feet; and height of ceiling from floor, 
40 feet; height of ridge of roof, 50 feet. The 
steeple rises buttressed on each corner to the 
height of 71 feet as a square tower, with a bell- 
floor in the upper story, and is surmounted with 
a simple broached spire, terminated with an iron 
finial giving an additional height of 65 feet, which 
makes the total altitude to the spire above the 
ground 136 feet. Acutely-pointed gables, but- 
tressed at the angles with crozier finials, terminate 
the north and south transepts, and the east end 
of the nave: these gables are filled with large 
traceried windows. The one over the window is 
12 feet wide, divided into six lights with stone 
mullions, which diverge at the spring of its arch 
into tracery, the centre part of which resolves 
itself into a figure suggestive of the “ Crown of 
Thorns,” the name by which a small window in 
Melrose Abbey has long been designated, and 
which the architect had in view while designing 
this one. The other windows of the church are 
on the ground floor, their arched heads being filled 
in with simple plate cusping, excepting two on 
either side of the nave, which are of much greater 
height, and assist, with the two gabled windows 
at the west end of aisle, to light the west gallery. 
The estimated cost of the building is 3,800/. The 
architects were the late Mr. C. Wilson, and his 
coadjutor and successor, Mr. David Thomson, 
of Glasgow. The contractors for the different 
works were, — Mr. J. M‘Intyre, mason; Mr. J. 
Connell, wright; Mr. R. Neill, slater; Mr. D. 
Smith, plasterer; Mr. D. R. M‘Callum, plumber; 
Mr. C. M‘Laren, glazier; Mr. R. Steel, painter ; 
Messrs. J. M‘Heffie & Co., gas-fitters; and Mr. 
A. Cree, upholsterer. Mr. H. Purnell, Glasgow, 
furnished the heating apparatus. A bell, weighing 
fully 17 cwt., has been presented by Mr. Walter 
Crum, of Thornliebank. Mr. John Wilson was 
the bell-founder. 

Arbroath.—It is proposed to form a company, 
on the limited liability principle, to carry out the 
projected public buildings at Brothock Bridge ; 
the capital of the company to be 5,000/., in 500 
shares of 5/. each. Shares to the extent of fully 
half the capital have already been subscribed for. 
The proposal is, that the ground left, after widen- 
ing the public street towards Grimsby and the 
harbour, presenting a frontage of about 130 feet, 
will be made available for the public buildings. 
It is intended that, on the ground floor, there will 
be shops and offices; and the public hall, with 
suitable ante-rooms will be above these. For the 
hall itself there is space for an apartment of 100 
feet in length by about 45 feet in breadth. It is 
contemplated that the public offices, such as the 
registrar’s office, the offices for the collectors of 
the various rates, and the offices of the inspectors 
of the poor, might be made to converge in the 
building. 

Wick.—Whatever be the state of other trades, 
in Wick, it is said, during the next twelve months, 
masons and house carpenters will be kept toler- 


ably busy. The following are amounts to be 
expended :— 
New Free Church ......ccceee £4,000 0 0 
Mr. Louttit’s Buildings........ 3,000 0 0 
New Court House ............ 5,000 0 0 
On the new Harbour, first year 20,000 0 0 
BAPAC GUADE .00.00%.00c<c0weos 1,000 0 0 
SOG dvsiersacincs £33,000 0 0 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Taunton.—This town has been very consider- 
ably improved within the past few years, as in 
drainage, gas, and waterworks. The villas and 
houses are well let, as it is a genteel and inexpen- 
sive place to live in. Gas has lately been reduced 
to 4s. 6d. Another new railway is in progress 
from Taunton, to join the South-Western at 
Chard. A railway is also projected from this 
place to Barnstaple. There isa new church, with 
spire, by Mr. Scott, the gift of the Rev. Mr. 
Smith. Taunton is the county town of Somerset ; 
and, according to the Registrar General’s report, 
the healthiest locality in England (with only one 
exception). Besides other advantages, it has good 
church and chapel accommodation, reading-room 
and museum, collegiate and other schools, school 





of art, gymnasium, market, and shops. The 
town contains about 15,000 inhabitants. Its site 
is a picturesque and interesting one in the Vale of 
Taunton Deane. 

Reigate.—A site has been selected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Reigate for the erection of a large 
central military prison for the reception of 
prisoners from Aldershott and the adjacent dis- 
tricts. 

Faringdon (Berks).—The corn exchange has 
been opened for market business, but without any 
public celebration, which will be deferred until 
the works have finally passed out of the con- 
tractor’s hands. The building is of Gothic design, 
built of native stone, with Bath stone dressings. 
The principal entrance is embellished with carved 
female figures, bearing emblems, and mounted on 
pedestals, covered by canopies, the whole in Bath 
stone. Carved bosses, illustrative of agriculture, 
horticulture, and the arts, embellish both the in- 
terior and exterior of the structure. Besides the 
corn hall, there is a suite of apartments for the use 
of the agricultural library, reading-room, &c. 
Mr, J. Luker, of this town, was the architect, and 
his design has been carried out by the builders, 
Mr. J. Wheeler, and Messrs. Cadel & Son, also of 
this town. 

Basford.—An edifice, in the Byzantine style of 
architecture, has been erected on the Notting- 
ham-road, between New and Old Basford, for the 
combined use of the officers of the union and the 
parish. Itis about 60 feet by 45 feet, and, with its 
grounds, occupies a space of about 3,000 yards. 
The building contains clerks’, collectors’, and sur- 
veyors’ offices, porter’s living-rooms, paying-rooms, 
relieving officer’s room, and a board-room, 40 feet 
by 20 feet, and 17 feet high, adapted for public 
meetings. Access is had to the building bya 
porch, intended to be surmounted by the Basford 
arms, flanked by cornucopias of fruit and flowers, 
At either side of the porch are triple windows, the 
piers of red brick, with ornamental arches, the 
keystones of which are filled in with arabesque 
tracery. The fagade of the upper or first floor 
presents a series of ten-arched compartments, 
eight of which are filled in with plate-glass win- 
dows, leaving two blanks at either side of the 
central windows. A cornice projects above the 
whole, formed by vari-coloured brick, with terra- 
cotta frieze, and an ornamental pierced parapet. 
The end elevations of the building are carried out 
in the same manner; and the back, although 
plain, is consistent with the prevailing features of 
the building. The pavement of the halls is of 
tiles, in buff, red, and black colours, so arranged 
as to give the appearance of cubes standing on 
their corners. The railing in front, as well as the 
gates, will be of wrought iron. The business of 
the parish was previously carried on in a small 
and most inconvenient building, and the erection 
of this edifice is a sign of progress in Basford. The 
architect was Mr. J. B. Heard, the surveyor to 
the Basford Local Board; and the builder, Mr. 
James Acton, of Nottingham. The expense will 
be about 3,000/. 

Derby.—The tenders for the crection of the 
Derby Market Hall and Fish Market have been 
accepted by the Town Council of this borough. 
The plans and specification were prepared by 
Mr. T. C. Thorburn, C.E., the borough surveyor, 
assisted by a sub-committee of the Market Com- 
mittee, composed of the architectural members 
and the chairman. 

Manchester. — At a recent council meeting, 
the subject of a new town-hall for Manchester 
was mooted. The General Purposes committee 
have passed a resolution to the effect that a sub- 
committee to take this subject into consideration 
should be appointed. 

Halifax. — Architectural drawings of the 
Orphanage now being erected by the Messrs. 
Crossley, near Halifax, and of the dwellings pro- 
posed to be erected at West Hill-park, Halifax, 
have been exhibited in the town. The latter 
gives a bird’s-eye view of West Hill-park as it will 
be when the whole of the contemplated dwellings 
have been erected. The houses will be about 200 
in number, and will be divided into four classes. 
When completed, they will have the appearance 
of a small model town, and the drawing now on 
view includes a place of worship and aschool. It 
is understood that the erection of thirty-two of 
the houses will be commenced shortly. They will 
belong to the fourth class, will cost 160/. each, 
and are expected to be ready next spring. 








“Tur Art JournaL.”—The Art Journal of 
the month contains, with its usual fine prints, a 
notice of the sculpture in the late International 
Exhibition, with wood engravings of thirty-two 
of the works. 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Nottingham. — The foundation stone of St, 
Saviour’s Church, Arkwright-street, was laid on 
the 28th ult., by the Bishop of Lincoln. The 
church will be of Decorated Gothic character, and 
consist of nave, aisles, and chancel. The length 
of the church will be 74 feet; width of nave, 
24 feet; width of aisles, 17 feet. The chancel 
will be 30 feet deep by 24 feet wide. The aisles 
are divided from the nave by an arcade supported 
on octagonal piers with carved caps. There will 
be a clerestory, with ten triangular windows on 
each side. The roofs are to be of open timber 
work, with the spandrels of the principals filled in 
with traceried work. The entrances will be 
through a porch at the west end of the north 
side, and at the west end of the south side re. 
spectively. The chancel seats are to be filled in 
with open tracery: the nave seats will have 
moulded ends. A five-light window is to be placed 
at the east end of the chancel. The other windows 
are all to be two-light windows. A tower of three 
stages, surmounted by a spire of timber work slated 
in coloured bands, will be placed at the south-west 
corner of the building. The gables will be finished 
with ornamental crosses. The material to be used 
is Bulnell stone, with Ancaster stone dressings, 
Messrs. Sutton & André, of Nottingham, are the 
architects; and Mr. J. Barker, of Nottingham, 
the contractor. The chief stone of St. Ann’s 
Church, St. Ann’s-well-road, has been laid by Earl 
Manvers. 

Tunstead.—The church here has been restored 
and re-opened. The exterior of the edifice had 
been by degrees put into order, a new roof put on, 
the windows restored, and the chancel re-seated at 
the expense of Mr. Mack, a former vicar, and the 
resident owners and occupiers. These improve- 
ments made the old pews and benches appear more 
unsightly than before, and the succeeding incum- 
bent, the Rev. H. J. White, with the consent of 
the parishioners, determined to remove them as 
soon as possible. The old pews and benches were 
swept away, and the new seats were being erected, 
when the vicar and his wife suddenly died. The 
work of restoration, however, was not delayed, 
the new vicar, the Rev. G. H. Harris, carrying 
out the plans of his predecessor. The benches 
are all of oak, and the pulpit is carved, and stands 
upon a stone pedestal on the north side of the 
chancel arch. The lectern was the gift of Mr. 
Cornish, the builder. The font, from the design 
of Mr. R. M. Phipson, of Norwich, the architect, 
has been executed by Mr. Moore, of North 
Walsham. 

Leicester.—A chapel has been erected and 
opened on No Man’s Heath. The contract, which 
was taken by Mr. G. Radford, of Haunton, was 
for 3371. 10s. The designs for the building were 
by Mr. G. E. Street, of London. The walls are 
of brick, both inside and out: the doorway, wil- 
dows, and bell-turret are of stone. A string- 
course of stone runs along the walls, below the 
windows, externally, and below the windows of 
the chancel inside. The length of the nave of the 
chapel is 12 yards by 6 yards, and the chancel is 
6 yards in length, and slightly narrower than the 
nave. The chancel arch is of stone, with mould- 
ings and without capitals. Between the arch and 
the dripstone above it is a row of stones, inlaid 
with black crosses and circles, red and black bricks 
intervening between the stones. The east window 
is a sexfoiled circle. The sill of one of the south 
windows is formed into a piscina, and that of the 
other is the credence-table. In the nave are two 
windows, of three divisions each, in the south 
wall; a similar one in the north wall; — 
west window of two lights, with a cinquefo 
opening above. The wall-plates lie upon a — 
of projecting bricks. The floors are of red, black, 
and yellow tiles. The choir seats and pulpit - 
very plain, and there are chairs for the congreg 
tion instead of benches. Externally, the = 
elevation is the best. The door is of oak, 4 
spreading iron hinges, and on each side is & soa 
tress. Another buttress strengthens the wall w . 
the chancel arch thrusts. The roof is of — 
coloured tiles, arranged in a pattern with orm 
mental crest tiles. 

Stow.—It is proposed to restore the cue . 
St. Mary, at Stow, which is the mother ppt 
this diocese. An appeal has been issued, sta ~ 
that Stow Church is a structure of greater th : 
rest than any other in the county of en as 
appeal is made under the sanction and een 
of the bishop. The sum required will be 





4,0007. and 6,0007. It is hoped that the works 

may be commenced next spring. 
Cambridge-—St. Clement’s Church has been te 

Extensive alterations have been 


in 
opened. made 
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quite down still stand as monuments of skill and 
. imitative genius, and of the revival spirit of the 
period to which this historical sketch alludes, The 
“bold” gables and buttresses from Cockstraddle 
Abbey, the chaste crocketed pinnacles and bell- 
less bell-turrets, from the beautiful little church 
of Barnaby-Dickens, and the flowing window 
tracery from Flamblazingford, sprang up and de- 
veloped themselves like mushrooms, of which 
more anon, 
HI JACULIS ILLI DEFENDERE S8aXIS. 








THE LUDGATE HILL VIADUCT. 


Sir,—If it is not too late, permit me again to 
draw your attention to the much-worn subject of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Ludgate-hill Viaduct. 
When you did me the honour to publish a letter 
which I addressed to you some six months ago, 
and in which I expressed my belief that the bridge 
was inevitable, and suggested that, if inevitable, 
it should be made a really grand monumental 
work, you made a note at the end, thus :—“ Is it 
inevitable?” and I heartily wish, sir, that your 
doubts had been confirmed, and that I had been 
entirely in error ; but it now seems that I was not 
very far wrong. 

We are to have the bridge; and, from your 
impression of the 12th ult, it seems that people 
are not quite unanimous as to its beauty. Mr. 
Haywood objected to it; and probably he was, of 
those present, the most competent to give an 
opinion. Of its merits I know nothing, not 
having seen the design; but the rumours of 
“ornamental iron” are enough to strike terror 
into every one who reflects what has been put up 
of late under that name in the shape of bridges. 
I have no prejudice against the material itself, 
but only regret the offensive erections recently 
designed by engineers. 

These latter gentlemen have lately put up 
works in iron which, however great their 
science, are a disgrace to an age in which 
all the arts have so rapidly advanced. But 
there is no public officer to put a veto 
upon them, and to save us from being out- 
raged: there seems to be absolutely no redress : 
and London is being everywhere made hideous, 
both in its streets and on the river. Should not 
some of the leading architects be called in to help 
us out of the Ludgate-hill “‘ difficulty P” or cannot 
there be an open competition? AsI said before, 
*¢ whatever is once there, is there for ever ;” and 
therefore it is surely worth while to use every 
exertion to procure the best design that can be 
had. 





GOOD OLD FLAT CEILINGS; OR THE 
WHITECHAPEL DISCOVERIES, 


Tue revivers of open timber roofs of thirty 
years ago little knew, perhaps, at that time, what 
serious evil they were preventing in their warfare 
against flat ceilings and aisleless churches. And 
we little know to what extent Whitechapelism 
may not have been carried out in those good old 
churches built between 1700 and 1840. 

With the exception of St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey, with their spacious and (to visitors) 
inaccessible triforia, the oldest church in London 
with a false ceiling is that erected by the equally 
Salse piety of Francis Duke of Bedford, in Covent 
Garden. Some of Sir Christopher Wren’s churches 
are similarly commodious ; but most of these being 
divided into nave and aisles, the roofs have not 
rise sufficient to make them easily accessible for 
the above-named purposes. 

In the last century, the parish church of Isling- 
ton was rebuilt, with an open timber roof of great 
beauty ; but, for some reason, a flat ceiling was 
pat under it; whether because it was in character 
with the building, or better for sound, or more 
convenient for some purpose not desirable to be 
made known, I cannot tell. Whatever was the 
reason, I have no doubt but that this church will 
be carefully examined, as well as othera having 
flat ceilings accessible from the belfry. 

The following are the principal churches thus 
constructed, in London and its suburbs; and it 
may be as well at once to direct the eye of the 
public towards them:—St. Anne, Limehouse ; 
All Saints, Poplar; St. Alphage, Greenwich ; 
Audley-street Chapel ; Brunswick Chapel ; Bromp- 

ton old Chapel; St. Botolph, Aldgate; Christ 
Church, Southwark ; Curzon Chapel ; St. Edmond, 
Lombard-street; St, George in the East; St. 
George, Bloomsbury ; St. George the Martyr; St. 
George, Camberwell; St. George, Southwark ; * 


St. John, Waterloo-road; St. Lawrence, Jewry ; 
St. Luke, Norwood; St. Mary, Islington; St. 
Mary, Fulham ; St. Mary, Newington Butts; St. 
Mary, Rotherhithe; St. Mary, Kensington; St. 
Matthew, Brixton; St. Mark, Kennington; St. 
Paul, Clapham; St. Pancras, New-road; Park- 
lane Chapel; St. Paul, Covent-garden ; Quebec 
Chapel ; Regent-square Chapel ; Stockwe]l Chapel ; 
and many other Episcopal chapels and meeting- 
houses in London and its suburbs, as well as in 
most larger manufacturing towns and watering- 
places. 

In smaller provincial towns are—All Saints, 
Lewes; Trinity, Ipswich ; St. Cuthbert, Carlisle; 
three churches at Whitehaven; All Suints, 
Oxford; All Saints, Derby; St. Mary, Lichfield ; 
St. George, Gravesend; Parish Church, Wool- 
wich; St. Giles, Cambridge; and in most towns 
where there are several churches at least one will 
be found with a flat ceiling covering the whole 
building. W. SCARGILL. 








HOLBORN HILL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Sir,—It may not be uninteresting to your readers at 
this time to be in possession of the following memoranda 
of the various schemes for the improvement of Holborn- 
hill, which I believe commenced (on the viaduct prin- 
ciple) with my own, made in 1832. In 1833 I petitioned 
the corporation to permit me to lay my plan and mode! 
before them, which were under consideration in March 
and October, 1839. In 1836 Messrs. Burnard & Geary 
planned similar improvements by means of a viaduct, 
but placed it on the north side. In 1838, in the second 
report of the Metropolitan Improvements, my plan is 
published, and also one by Mr. Pocock, designed by him 
in 1836. In 1835 Mr. Wishaw designed a deviating line of 
traffic by a viaduct running at the back of St. Andrew’s 
Church, over Farringdon-street. In 1839 Mr. Thomas 
Taylor designed a viaduct improvement on the north 
side, taking rather a diverted course. In 1858 Mr. F. 
Marrable designed a viaduct line, also on the north side ; 
and I may be allowed to add that in February, 1842, a 
paper I had prepared upon the various suggested im- 
provements of Holborn-hill up to that time, was read at a 
meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers. In 1853 
Mr. Cubitt (late alderman) showed me a model for a 
viaduct on the south side, but I am not aware if he made 
his design public: his plan, as nearly as I recollect, was 
identical with the one I had made. 

JoHN Turner, Architect. 








COMPENSATION CASE, 


Charing Cross Railway and EF. Deneuluin.—This claim 
(at Sheriffs’ Court, Red Lion-square) was for compensation 
for loss of light and air in respect of the house No. 4), 
Craven-street, in which the claimant carried on the busi- 
ness of a lodging-house keeper, and of which she has a 
lease for twenty-six years, at a rental of g2/. 10s. per 
annum. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. Mellor, appeared 
for the company: Mr. Kidd for the claimant. 

The sum claimed was 9751. 

Mr. Bull, as surveyor for the claimant, valued the house 
at 300/. per annum before the railway was commenced; 
and now values it at 2u0/. Mr. Brwadbridge, surveyor, 
supported Mr. Bull. 

The claimant and her daughter proved the profits of the 
business. The company had in attendance Mr. Ryde, 
Mr. George Pownall, Mr. Charles Lee, Mr. E. N. Clifton, 
and Mr. Marrable, but they were not called. 

The jury gave a verdict for 15u/. 





THE STAGE, 

New Adelphi Theatre.—The new piece, “ Leah,” 
and the new actress, Miss Bateman, have proved 
very successful. The piece deals with the perse- 
cutions to which the Jews were subjected for long 
years in Servia, as well as elsewhere ; and though 
in parts g little gloomy, is interesting and ex- 
citing. Miss Bateman has considerable power 
over the emotions of her audience, and is statu- 
esque and graceful in her poses. Mr. Billington 
acts in the drama remarkably well. Mr. Callcott 
has painted some scenes for the piece; and they 
are so good that it is the more to be regretted 
the “raggedness” at the sides and top which 
unfortunately disfigures so much of our scenery, 
and destroys all illusion, should not be obviated. 

Princess's Theatre.—Herr Hermann, the quick- 
fingered, as he calls himself, is uncommonly neat 
and perfect in his operations. The majority of 
his tricks, such as the production of basins of 
water from an empty handkerchief, have been 
performed by others; but by none better. He 
varies his entertainment with some imitations of 
singing birds, 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 
APPARATUS FOR CuRING Smoky CHIMNEYs. 


covering of zinc, or other suitable metal or mate- 





C. B. Clough. Dated 3rd January, 1863.—This - 
invention consists in adapting to the outside of| continuing to issue from the moulding machine, 
any ordinary earthenware or other chimney-pot a | is received on the rollers over which the transverse 


[Oocr. 10, 1863, 


the casing, and on diametrically opposite si 
thereof, the patentee forms rae 4 ike a 
tures, and he divides the annular space by placing 
partitions in the space between the pot and the 
casing, midway between the opposite openings 
The wind, entering one of these openings, is pre. 
vented from escaping through the opposite Open- 
ing by the partitions above mentioned ; and, con. 
sequently, an upward current of air is carried out. 
side the pot on the windward side of the chimney, 
Lieutine Hats, THearres, &c.—F, Bp. 
Keeling. Dated 5th January, 1863.—This inven. 
tion relates to the diffusion of intense light, and 
to the prevention of shadows. The patentee takes 
an electric light, a lime light, or other source of 
intense light, and places it in some elevated spot 
above the space to be lighted. Under or before 
or part under and part before, this light, he sus. 
pends or fits a plain white, tinted, or coloured 
curtain or screen; and again in some instances he 
places under or before, or part under and part 
before, a ceiling of glass or other transparent 
medium. By these means he removes the ob. 
stacles that have hitherto prevented the successful 
application of the electric, lime, or other intense 
lights to the lighting of the interior of large rooms 
and public edifices. 
CoLOURING, BRONZING, AND PRESERVING IRon 
AND SreELt. HH. A. Bonneville. A communica- 
tion. Dated 20th January, 1863.—The patentee 
claims, first, the creation at the surface of the 
iron or steel of an adherent coat of peroxide of 
iron. Secondly, the transformation under the in- 
fluence of water, at an elevated temperature, of 
the peroxide of iron into black oxide, which is less 
oxidised. Thirdly, the renewing of the operation 
until the black coat is sufficiently thick and ad- 
herent. Fourthly, the immersion of the articles 
in a bath of luke-warm water, for the purpose of 
removing the acidulated or saline particles ad- 
hering to their surfaces, so as to allow of their 
being greased with olive oil. 
Locks. W. H. Lucker. Dated 9th January, 
1863.—This invention consists, first, in a mode of 
preventing the positions of the gatings in the 
levers or tumblers of locks being felt or ascer- 
tained, by the aid of end pressure directed against 
the bolts of the said locks; and the patentee 
produces this effect by the use of a moveable 
lifting piece, so constructed and disposed in the 
lock that, if end pressure be directed against the 
bolt, the said piece will be so influenced by it that 
a pin or stump in it will lift or gather up the 
levers or tumblers in a mass, and thereby prevent 
their being acted on separately by picking instru- 
ments, so as to feel or ascertain the position of 
their gatings. Secondly, in modes of constructing 
and connecting the knobs, roses, and spindles of 
locks in such a manner that their requisite firm- 
ness of hold to the doors to which they are 
attached, and their ready and accurate adjustment 
to their varying thicknesses, shall be more 
effectively combined than has heretofore been 
the case. 
MacHInERY FoR CuTtTinG Cxay IN THE Manv- 
FACTURE OF Bricks, TrnEs, ETC. J. G@. Dahlke. 
A communication. Dated 6th January, 1863.— 
This invention consists in mounting upon a frame 
with wheels, for travelling on rails or trams, a set 
of rollers covered by an endless belt, which belt 
receives the clay from another set of rollers, on to 
which it is expressed from a moulding machine. 
At the further end of the rollers other rollers are 
fixed, and over them a frame capable of transverse 
motion. Between the endless belt and transverse 
frame a cutting wire or blade is placed, and the 
far end of the transverse frame is provided with a 
door, which usually remains closed, but which 
may be opened when required. The endless belt 
rollers and the transverse frame are all connected 
to the wheeled frame, and are capable of being 
moved to and fro. On the clay being fed from 
the moulding machine, it travels along the endless 
belt, and its outer end abuts against the door 
before mentioned. The cutter is then brought 
into action, and severs the clay between the end- 
less belt and that contained in the transverse 
frame. Then the transverse frame is pulled out 
laterally, whereby the clay is brought into —_ 
with, say, three, cutting wires or blades, and tne 
three portions of clay so cut, say, bricks, are 
removed ready for being stacked. In ber | 
pulled out, the frame falls, and the clay, stl 


frame has been drawn. On the frame being re- 


rial, surrounding such pot, and leaving an annular | turned to its original position, it rises over » 
space between the pot and the outer casing, which | rollers, receives the fresh charge, which is severed 
should extend to the top of the pot. At the base of | as before, when the frame is again pulled out, —7 
It will be understood that the block © 


80 On. 








* Examined, and found guilty, 


* Selected from the lists in the Engineer. 


clay drawn out by the transverse frame may be 
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divided into any desired number of parts, agcord- 
ing to the number of cutting wires to which it is 
exposed in its lateral travel. 

Maxine SasH Frames anD SASHES, AND 
sUSPENDING THE SAME BY ATMOSPHERIC PRES- 
sure. J. W. Mecars. Dated 21st January, 1863.— 
For the purposes of this invention, instead of sus- 
pending and working the sash, as at present, by 
lines, weights, and pulleys, the patentee fits it with 
tubes of elastic material, charged with atmospheric 
air or with gas. These tubes are attached to the 
gash, one on each side thereof, and (when working 
with the sash) they slide up and down in correspond- 
ing grooves or recesses in the jambs or fixed sash- 
frame or window-frame, and thus retain the sash 
at any required height in the frame. Each such 

cove or recess may be semicircular or semi- 
elliptical in horizontal section ; and when the sash 
js in the frame each recess in the sash has oppasite 
it a corresponding recess in the fixed sash-frame or 
jamb: such two opposite recesses, when together, 
form a cylindrical or elliptical space in which is 
the tube fitting closely, one half in the sash groove 
and the other half in the frame or jamb groove. 
The tubes are made of caoutchouc, gutta-percha, 
or of caoutchouc or gutta-percha compounds, or of 
other flexible and elastic material, and are herme- 
tically closed or secured at both ends. They are 
charged, by pumping or otherwise, with air or gas, 
under such pressure as may be required to sustain 
theweight of the gash, by means of any suitable 
apparatus for injecting the air or gas, and closing 
the same when filled, as is well understood. 

APPARATUS FOR CUTTING METALLIC TUBES OR 
Piers. J. C. Barraclough. A communication. 
Dated 15th January, 1863.—This apparatus con- 
sists of two metallic jaws—by preference made of 
malleable or other elastic description of cast iron 
or steel—hinged together at one extremity, and so 
formed near the hinge or joint as to receive the 
pipe to be cut at right angles to the cutter em- 
ployed. To these jaws, at the further end to the 
hinge, two steel or wrought-iron rods are attached. 
Thecutter, which is made of steel, slides vertically 
through one of the jaws, and its cutting force or 
pressure may be adjusted by means of a thumb- 
screw above it. The pipe to be cut is placed in the 
hollow made for its reception, the two opposite ends 
of the rods brought nearly together, and secured 
by a link, links, or other substitutes, the said 
jaws being thus caused to hold the pipe, and 
the cutter is tightened thereupon. If now the 
pipe be held firmly in a vice, and the appara- 
tus turned several times round in a direction at 
right angles to the axis of the pipe, the cutter will 
penetrate the material and dissever the tube. If 
the metal or substance of which the tube is made 
be very thick, more pressure is to be applied gra- 
dually to the cutter by means of the screw until it 
is cut through. 

WROUGHT-IRON CasEMENTS. J. H. Johnson. 
A communication. Dated 14th February, 1863.— 
In carrying out this invention, as applied to a 
French casement, the two side frames are rolled of 
an angled form, and have strips of wood secured 
tothem, which fill in the aperture in the masonry 
to which they are to be applied. The bottom of 
the sash-frame consists of a bar curving outwards, 
80 a8 to carry off the rain, and is secured at each 
end to the side frames by rivets, a similar mode 
of attachment being employed in securing the 
ends of the top part of the frame, which is in the 
form of a flat bar, having a raised rib or web 
tolled thereon near its lower edge on the inner 
side. Each sash is hinged to the frame by having 
tubular sockets screwed thereto, which drop into 
hinge-pins in the frame, a hinged piece capable of 

ing turned up when required serving to lock 
the sockets down upon the pins, or to release them 
when the gash is to be lifted off its hinges. The 
bottom bar of the sash is connected with the ver- 
tical bars by a mortise! and tenon joint, and a 
‘mewhat similar plan is adopted in the upper 

ar, which plan is also used for the intermediate 

- The bottom bar curves outwards so as to 

js W off the rain, and a flat grooved bar is 
in oe to it, which closes against and interlocks 
indi € bottom bar of the window-frame, a strip of 
si age being interposed to keep the sash 
jis nr Hight, The outer edges of the vertical 
a th ‘ars are rebated so as to close over two faces 
icin e side-bars of the frame, and the two ad- 
ing vertical sash-bars are bevelled in order to 
oa ne together when the casement. is 
a A longitudinal groove or channel is made 
© of these bars, into which a strip of india- 

“, 18 inserted, for the purpose hereinbefore 

+ an d, a corresponding rib and groove on the 
— bar locking into and bearing upon the 
~yagga in the groove of the bar last referred 

© window-frame is kept closed by an 


espagniolette or French casement fastening, the 
rod of which is fitted to the sash-frame by means 
of two hinges let into the frame. It is provided 
at the top and bottom with a hook, which hooks, 
when closed, engage into corresponding notches in 
pieces attached to the opposite sash. Through 
the centre of the rod is passed the spindle or axis 
of the handle, on the end of which is fitted a 
latch which, when the handle is in a vertical posi- 
tion, presses upon the vertical bar of the opposite 
sash, and thereby carses the two sashes to bear 
throughout their entire length against the sash- 
frames, 

CuimNEY Tors. J. Durant. Dated 17th 
February, 1863.—On the tapering can or top of a 
chimney the patentee mounts a six, eight, or 
other sided figure, of a slightly tapering form, the 
smaller end being uppermost: this part, which he 
terms the body, is much larger than the chimney 
top before mentioned, which he denominates the 
base, This base, however, he makes no longer 
than is conveniently necessary to reduce the 
square form of the flue below to a round form at 
the upper part: the Lody-part is down upon and 
envelopes the base to about a third of its length, 
and is, by suitable bracket-pieces or stays, fixed 
securely thereto. At each of the angles of the 
body are projecting radial leaves or plates, extend- 
ing to the whole height of the body. These 
leaves he forms hollow, to allow the passage of 
air up the interior; and, being bent to the form of 
the same sheet of metal, gives stiffness and 
strength to the structure of the body. At the 
lower part of the body, and throughout the 
extent to which he envelopes the base, he forms 
openings of large aree, and fits thereto inclined 
surfaces, which spring from the bottom and 
larger diameter of the body, and are carried up 
to the smaller diameter, near to the upper end of 
the base. These openings are altogether below 
the top of the base, terminating a short distance 
below that point. The effect of wind striking 
against the sides of the body, and entering these 
openings, is to enter and drive itself in an upward 
direction in the chimney top, creating an upward 
current therein, and carrying the smoke with it 
out at the top. 

Faprics FoR Coverina Froors, Watts, 
Roors, &e.—H. H. Henson. Dated 27th Janu- 
ary, 1863.—One part of the present invention 
consists in an improved combination of the com- 
pounds of india-rubber, gutta-percha, or substances 
having similar properties, and cork dust, peat dust, 
ground leather, ground tan, flock, oxidized oil, 
boiled oil, gums, resins, umber, litharge, or other 
similar or fibrous materials, with a certain class 
of woven, plaited, or netted fabrics of considerable 
strength and substance, such as cocoa-nut fibre, or 
other matting, the plestic or other compound 
being applied as an outer coating to one or both 
sides of the textile fabric. Another part of the 
invention consists in manufacturing a new fabric 
consisting of any of the before-mentioned com- 
pounds of india-rubber, gutta-percha, or similar 
substances, with other materials, such as pigments, 
for forming the under-surface of any suitable 
woven, textile, felted, netted, or other fabric, such 
as the fabrics called “scrim,” “ canvas,” or “ hes- 
sian,” and any compound of oxidized oil or boiled 
oil for the upper surface, or vice versd, such com- 
pound of oxidized or boiled oil being formed by 
boiling with the oil any description of gums or 
resins, in greater or less proportions, with an ad- 
mixture of fibrous or cther materials, such as 
cork dust, peat dust, ground leather, ground tan, 
flock, litharge, umber, and other pigments, ac- 
cording to the purpose to which the fabric is to 
be applied. Another part of the invention con- 
sists in manufacturing “kampilicon” of two 
layers, of which the lower layer is composed of a 
mixture of Trinidad pitch, india-rubber, gutta- 
percha, and cork, while the upper layer is com- 
posed of india-rubber, gutta-percha, or similar 
substances or compounds, wf oxidized oil or boiled 
oils, with gums or resins, with the admixture of 
such materials as are capyble of receiving dyes, 
such as flock, cocoa-nut fitre dust, leather waste, 
ground tan, hair, wool, or ¢ther similar material. 
Revotvine Suurtrers.--S. W. Francis. Dated 
28th January, 1863.—These improvements consist 
in constructing the laths!or plates of revolving 
shutters that such shutters'may revolve in either 
direction around the roller to which they are 
attached ; and for this purppse the patentee forms 
a groove in the bottom or léwer edge of each lath 
or plate, and along the entre length of each lath 
or plate of which the shutte?s is composed (except 
the bottom lath of each sautter), and he con- 
structs the upper edge of! such lath or plate 
thinner than the lower edge thereof, to fit into 


immediately above it. He then unites the several 
laths or plates, of which the shutter is composed, 
by means of belts, webs, chains, cords, or wires, 
passed through holes or mortises in the breadth of 
each lath or plate in the usual manner. 








Books Received, 


An Inquiry into the Nature of Heat, and into 
its Mode of Action in the Phenomena of Com- 
bustion, Vaporization, {c. By ZeRan COLBURN. 
London: Spon. 1863. 


On the very debateable question, What is heat? 
we have here a thoughtful and suggestive treatise, 
in which various hypotheses that have been en- 
tertained as to this question are brought under 
review, and dismissed as unsatisfactory,—even 
Professor Tyndal’s (if we can rightly call it so), 
that heat is motion, being here regarded,—as it 
was in the Builder, by the way, on review of his 
book,—as not quite unobjectionable either. Mr. 
Colburn’s own hypothesis is, that heat is force,— 
repulsive force; but there is no novelty in this 
idea any more than in the others. Sir Humphrey 
Davy expressed his opinion that heat is “ the 
power of repulsion ;” but it did not occur, even to 
Davy, that there must be some special reason why 
“the power of repulsion ” assumes at one time the 
aspect of heat, and at another some other form, 
such as magnetic or electric repulsion: the force 
might be repulsive in both cases; but why do we 
call it heat in one caseand not in another? Till 
the reason of this difference be discovered we 
cannot know precisely what heat is, even though 
we be assured that it zs repulsive force : all we are 
till then entitled to say is, that it is @ repulsive 
force. Now an attempt was made in the Builder 
on the 11th of November, 1854, by Mr. John E. 
Dove, while considering the question, ‘‘ What is - 
Electricity ?” to point out this reason. 

‘* There are [he remarks] a limited series of recognised 
or recognizable physical forces operative in the general 
economy of nature, both interior and exterior to those 
masses and strata of which our planet, and probably the 
whole system of planets to which it belongs, consists ; 
and which seem to be more or less engaged in all that 
general economy, at least on the face of our own little 
planet. Ofthe general nature of these forces all we need 
at present say is that they are regarded as essentially of 
two kinds only,—namely, attractive and repulsive forces, 
although variously operative, as in what have been called 
atoms, molecules, particles, masses, strata, and spheres. 
To one division of the attractive order of these forces we 
give the name of chemical attraction ; to another magnetic 
attraction ; toa third, cohesive force ; to a fourth, weight ; 
and to a fifth, gravitation ; but all of these are essentially 
just attractive force. Now it would appear on a little 
consideration, as if Nature were quite capab!e of carrying 
on all her strictly physical operations—all hercompositions 
and decompositions, expansions and contractions, changes 
and elections,—all the attractions and repulsions, in 
short, amongst the atoms, molecules, particles, masses, 
strata, and spheres of which men of science have felt 
themselves obliged to conclude that she is the aggregate, 
simply by means of these attractive and repulsive forces, 
the existence of which they are also obliged to stipulate.’’ 
He then goes on to treat of those “mongrel 
principles to which much of the economy of nature 
has been ascribed,—namely, ‘fluids,’ such as 
* caloric’ once was ;”’ and shows reason to conclude 
that while the identities of such principles as those, 
for example, of light, heat, and actinism, as in the 
threefold solar ray, “consist in this,—that they 
are all three radiative or repulsive forces; their 
diversities will be found to consist in this,—that 
they are each connected with a different form or 
substructure of matter, such as the atom, the 
molecule,” &c. ; and, as regards light in particular, 
that z¢ is the repulsive force operative in the 
atoms ; whilst heat zs the repulsive force operative 
in the molecules composed of these atoms; and 
cold merely its antithesis, or the attractive force 
operative in such molecules. On such a view it 
is easy to see how and why one form of repulsive 
force is related to another, and why and how one 
can evolve the other, while each is a specific and 
distinct form of repulsive force in itself, though so 
intimately related to those on either side of it. 

We need not here go farther into this subject, 
and must refer to the paper itself from which we 
have been quoting; but we may remark, in con- 
clusion, that the issue of such treatises as those of 
Professor Tyndal and Mr. Colburn seems to indi- 
cate that the time has arrived when the import- 
ance of such views as those just adverted to will 
be appreciated. 





Vicissitudes of Families. Third Series. By Sir 
BernarD Burke, LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. 
Second Edition, London: Longman & Co. 
1863. 


To the surprise of the author, but not to ours, 
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previous series of the “ Vicissitudes of Families” 
have gone through four or five editions; and the 
third series now appears to be steadily following 
in the wake of its predecessors. Considering the 
great and varied interest of these volumes, especi- 
ally to the class who can well afford to purchase 
them, it would only have been to be wondered at if 
an author so competent, both officially and person- 
ally, as Sir Bernard Burke, had failed to interest 
the public on a subject so happily chosen by way 
of recreation amidst his more strictly profes- 
sional labours. . 

The present volume contains many curious, 
romantic, and not a few very touching stories of 
the vicissitudes of families. Some, such as the 
Cole family of Brancepeth Castle, went up like a 
rocket and came down like the stick; old Cole, by 
help of his smithy-bellows, blazing suddenly up into 
a baronetcy in the sixteenth century, and thelast one 
or two of the baronets sinking into denizens of “a 
mean room of a lowly house in Durham, utterly 
destitute,” and the last of them buried at the cost 
of others as an act of charity. Other families 
not only rose and fell, but rose again. One 
family, the Seaforth, had its fate notoriously pre- 
dicted, in the time of the second Charles, by an 
actual “ Warlock of the Glen,” who was called 

upon by a countess of the family to tell her, 
by magical vision, what her husband, Lord 
Seaforth, was about in Paris, and why he did 
not come home. The warlock “ professed to exer- 
cise his power of clairvoyance by means of a cir- 
cular white stone, with a hole in the middle, 
which he used to hold up to his eye and look 
through, in order to see the passing events of far 
distant countries.” He saw Lord Seaforth, as he 
said, but refused to reveal more than that he was 
well and merry. Being pressed, however, by her 
ladyship ; he at length, to his own sad condemna- 
tion, told her that her lord was “in a gay and 
' gilded room, grandly decked out in velvets, and 
silks, and cloth of gold; and on his knees before a 
fair lady, with his arm round her waist, and her 
hand pressed to his lips.” Her ladyship’s fury 
knew no bounds: it involved the poor warlock in 
its fell maelstrom, and he was doomed to death ; 
but before his murderous execution, he again 
looked through his magic one-eyed “spectacle,” 
doubtless in search of the evil which might hap- 
pen to the family, but not probably pretending to 
“rule their planets,” as some modern astrological 
impostors of a low order affect to do. Evil he 
soon saw, and prophesied against the fated family ; 
and, strange to say, that evil has come to pass in 
the precise forms predicted, even down to the 
nineteenth century, when a “ white-hooded lassie 
from the East,’—Lady Hood, a widowed, and 
hence white-capped or hooded daughter of the 
house, from India,—handed over the estates from 
the Seaforth family altogether, into the possession of 
a second husband. Part of this terrible prediction 
still hangs over the heads of living remnants of the 
family; and even the killing of her sister by “the 
white-hooded Jassie” (who herself survives), was 
predicted, and took place, by accident, while 
driving in a pony carriage 

** In this very remarkable instance of family fate [says 
Sir Bernard] the prophecy was not found out after the 
events occurred: it had been current for generations in 
the Highlands, and its tardy fulfilment was marked 
curiously and anxiously by an entire clan and a whole 
county. . . . The gradual development of the doom 
was watched with sympathy and grief; and the fate of 
Seaforth [the last of them deaf and dumb, as predicted] 
has been, during the last half-century, regarded as one of 
the most curious instances of tl.at second sight, or, as we 
should now term it, prophetic clairvoyance, for which the 
inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland have so long 
been celebrated.’’ 

There is another terrible story of “magic art ” 
called “A Tale of Magic on Loch Lomond,” in 
which the family of Colquhoun, of Luss, in Dum- 
bartonshire, bordering on the Scottish Highlands, 
were involved. In connexion with this story we 
would note the rather curious circumstance that 
the science of magic, in its modern or mesmeric 
aspect, was reintroduced, in a literary way, to Scot- 
land, by the late Mr. J. C. Colquhoun, high sheriff 
of Dumbartonshire, who wrote several very 
curious works on the subject, one under the 
title of “Isis Revelata,” and another on the 
history of magic. 

“ Self-Reliance ” is an interesting story of two 
young and high-born ladies, who, in adversity, 
resolved to become laundresses rather than gover- 
nesses ; apprenticed themselves to their mother’s 
old lady’s-maid, whom they happened to meet on 
the streets of London ; and are now fast realizing a 
new fortune. 

But, in truth, every story in the book is full of 
interest; and we need say no more in recom- 
mendation of a work so well fitted for the enjoy- 
ment of a leisure hour. 


Miscellanea, 


Nzw WATERWORKS FOR BRECON.—At a recent 
meeting of the Brecon Local Board of Health, a 
report having been read, it was agreed that it was 
necessary to have a sufficient supply of pure and 
wholesome water for the inhabitants of the town ; 
and that such supply of water be confined, prefer- 
ably if not absolutely, to the source at Rhydgoch, 
on or near the spot indicated by the town sur- 
veyor. It appears that the estimated cost of the 
works does not exceed the sum of 4,600/. 


Iron STREETS.—A project has been broached 
in New York for paving the streets with iron, and 
conducting the traffic by steam carriages moving 
on these iron floors. It is urged that the saving 
to clothing, furniture, and goods, from damage by 
dust and mud would be enormous; that the re- 
sistance on clean iron floors would be small, the 
wear on carriages slight, and the noise but trifling 
in comparison with what it is at present. Shoes, 
it is represented, would wear much longer on iron 
side-walks than on stone. 


TypHvus Frvrr.—In a pamphlet entitled “ Ap- 
plication du grand Air dans le Treatment de la 
Fiévre Typhoide,” Dr. Shrimpton, of Paris, pub- 
lishes several remarkable cures, chiefly attributable 
to the free admission of fresh air to the patient’s 
bedroom. Dr. Shrimpton, says Galignani, con- 
siders typhus fever to be a kind of paralysis or 
asphyxia of all the vital functions, occasioned by 
the respiration of a lethiferous atmosphere emanat- 
ing either from a patient in typhus or from some 
other morbid source; and he particularly demon- 
strates not only the great advantages to be de- 
rived from the effects of open air in the treatment 
of typhus fever, but maintains the absolute 
immunity from contagion or infection in the 
open air, 

THE PRIncE’s WELL.—In commemoration of 
the visit of the Queen and Prince Consort, in 
1861, to the well at the Hill o’Craig o’Doon, 
Lord Dalhousie called it the Queen’s Well. Since 
the death of Prince Albert the earl has erected 
here a memorial to the Prince. Over the well, 
six arches of roughly hewn granite rise about 20 
feet high, terminating in a rude cross of white 
quartz, the whole forming an imitation of the old 
Scottish crown. Within its base the well now 
bubbles up in a basin of sandstone, on the margin 
of which runs this legend,— 

“ Rest, travellers, on this lonely green, 

And drink and pray for Scotland’s Queen.’’ 
Outside of all, smooth green turf is laid, and beyond 
that is the natural herbage, soon lost among the 
brown heath and grey stones of the mountain side, 
on which small white cairns rise. An inscription 
on the lower stone of the central arch sets forth 
that “ Her Majesty Queen Victoria and his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort visited this well and 
drank of its refreshing waters the 20th September, 
1861, the year of Her Majesty’s great sorrow.” 
By Her Majesty’s wish, the well is now called the 
Prince’s well. 


AccipENTs.—At the Manchester Cathedral a 
lofty scaffolding has been erected on the side of 
the demolished tower; and at the top,—a height 
of about 70 feet,—there is a travelling crane. An 
iron cap belonging to it, weighing about 8 lb., was 
accidentally knocked over, and it fell upon the 
head of a workman who was on a platform about 
25 feet below, and killed him instantaneously. 
Verdict, “Accidental death.” The evidence showed 
that the works, which are under the superintend- 
ence of Messrs. Graham, were carefully conducted, 
and the only attempt at blame was for allowing 
the cap to be loose; but this was unavoidable, as 
the crane was in course of erection. The foun- 
dation of the new tower was to be commenced 
this week.——A scaffolding, about 30 feet high, 
erected in the interior of St. Philip’s Church, 
Salford (which is undergoing re-decoration), gave 
way on Saturday, and four workmen were severely 
hurt, two having their legs broken.——During a 
thunderstorm which passed over Canterbury on 
the 24th ult., the lightning passed down the wire 
which connects the telegraph with a dial-plate at 
the keeper’s lodge, arranged to communicate to 
him the necessary instructions for opening the 
gates on the approach of the trains. The man 
describes that he heard a tremendous report; and 
on looking, he found that two holes were fused in 
the dial-plate, and a small gaspipe close to it was 
severed and melting, while the gas was ignited, 
and burning from the fused end. The telegraphic 
communication was entirely suspended between 
Canterbury and all stations up the line for some 
time. 





From Bompay.—The Governor of Bombay laid 
the foundation-stone of St. Paul’s Church, at 
Poona, on the 29th August. ‘The church is to be a 
large and elegant structure. The health of the 
town and island of Bombay had slightly improved, 
The mortality, however, was still above the 
average of the last decade of years. 


ASCENT OF SaLiIspuRY SpPrRE.—A workman 
named James Matthews, in the employ of Mr, 
F, R. Fisher, builder, Salisbury, has made an 
ascent of the cathedral spire in that city, for the 
purpose of painting the external ironwork at the 
summit,—an operation which occupied him nearly 
two hours, and necessitated his mounting the 
cross above the vane, which is at the height of 
more than 400 feet from the ground. The ascent 
was accomplished by means of twenty or more 
small iron handles firmly fixed to the spire above 
the weather-door, which latter is reached by a 
flight of ladders inside, placed almost perpen. 
dicularly one above the other. During the process 
of painting Matthews secured himself to the spire 
with a leathern belt. 


Ligquip S1Lk.—From Lyons we learn that “a 
process is talked of by which silk can be liquified, 
and the produce of the worms kept in casks for 
artificial re-issue in filaments susceptible of a quite 
novel form of manipulation: it would appear 
that what is meant bears some affinity to the 
treatment and uses of gutta percha.” Whether 
this be merely the solution of silk by cupride of 
ammonium, or ammoniuret of copper, we do not 
know; but it appears to bear upon a suggestion 
of ours that artificial silk might be made ia a 
fluid form by means of some imitative composi- 
tion, as of indiarubber and gum lac, which could 
readily be drawn into fine threads, as we have 
seen a mixture of gutta percha and pitch drawn 
out by a paint-brush into hundreds of beautiful 
filaments. The drying might perhaps be helped 
by means of steam. 


WorRKMEN’s CoMBINATIONS.—A document has 
just been issued by the committee who directed 
the recent strike of puddlers in South Stafford- 
shire and East Worcestershire, which evidences 
the growth of combination among the artisan 
classes of the kingdom; and the prevailing condi- 
tion of the iron market, where all the different 
descriptions of Staffordshire finished iron are 
now 1/. 10s. a ton more than they were before 
the strike, shows how powerful an effect these 
combinations have upon the trade of the country. 
The documents in question show the several 
weekly amounts that were contributed during the 
twenty-one weeks over which the strike lasted. 
The sums range from 15/. to 339/., exclusive of, 
in some five weeks, subscriptions from flint-glass- 
makers ranging from 5/. to 551. Including 143/. 
from the glass-makers, the puddlers received 
during the twenty-one weeks a grand total of 
38,6791. At the commencement of the strike 409 
men were out, and seven works were standing, and 
the dividend was 74d. per head. Afterwards the 
men increased to 815 and the works standing to 
18, whilst the dividend rose to 8s. per head. They 
have since the strike obtained a rise of 2s. a day 
wages, and have now got “a permanent union.” 


Wetcu’s DovsiE-AcTION PaTENT REGISTER 
StovE.—This invention is intended to warm one 
or two rooms, supplying them with fresh but 
heated air, by one and the same fire, while also 
promoting ventilation, and preventing draughts,— 
purposes long striven for in various ways. The 
draught from the open fire, instead of flowing 
upwards and into the chimney, flows downwards 
(towards the feet), and into an iron box behind 
the fire; and from thence, through sheet-iron 
pipes, into the chimney. By this means, not only 
is a better open fire obtained, but a stream 0 
fresh air is passed over the pipes in the air cham- 
ber, and led into the room or into the bedroom 
above; thus obtaining more than double the 
warmth, it is estimated, of an ordinary fire, but 
capable of regulation at pleasure. If the — 
is drawn a little outwards the downward draugh 
ceases, and the stove then acts like those in ordi- 
nary use. As regards ventilation, by supplying * 
room liberally with fresh warm air, the foul so 
from the combustion of gas, &c., and from exhi = 
tions from the lungs, is brought below the — 3 
ing level, and swept into the fire. A ho 7 
fender, connected with the warming apparatus, 
also a part of this invention, which may, at 
be filled with heat from the fire, and this — 
brought to the feet, corresponding with tha ‘ 
hot-water. This hollow feet-warming —— if 
not necessarily a part of the stove. The firs 
these’ stoves brought to London may be seen 





work at 259, Holborn. 









